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The Evangelical Quarterly 


EDITORIA 


In issuing the first number of Tue Eyanceticat Quarrerty it 
may be desirable to say a brief word with regard to the character 
and aim of the Review, as well as to the circumstances which 
appeared to us to call for such a publication. These facts are 
all set forth in the Prospectus which) has already been widely 
circulated among the public, and the elevant part of which we 
here take the liberty of reproducing : 


The immediate aim of Tur Evancericar 
Defence of the Reformed Faith, regarded as t 
purest form. ‘ No well-informed person will question that there is room, at the 
present moment, for a Theological Review that could adequately fulfil this purpose. 

It is undoubted that within Churches that were once soundly reformed there 
are existent strong currents whose direction is away fr6ém the doctrinal position taken 
up by our Reformers. On the one hand, in many places, the Christian religion is 
being robbed of its basis in a special revelation, with the rejection, in the name of 
scientific truth, of the pure and Biblical doctrine of the Trinal God ; of such other | 
fundamental truths as that of a special Creation; the infallibility of the Scriptures ; 
the absolute Deity, the Virgin Birth, the Vicarious Death, and the Bodily Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, doctrines and ceremonies, that were rejected 
at the Reformation as unscriptural and supersti have been revived, and are 
growing in popularity. 

The tenets of these differing schools, which im opposite directions, are moving 
away from the position taken up by our Reformefs, are expounded and advocated 
with great learning, and, in many cases, with not a little literary power, in numerous 
current periodicals. On the other hand, there is not, at the moment, in Great 
Britain a well-equipped theological Review which, while opposing those harmful 
tendencies, is itself unflinching in its defence of the Reformed Faith. This task 
Tue Evancericat Quarter ty will therefore attempt. 

Tue Evancericat Quarterty will considet everything that tends to the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom as coming within its purview. It will, however, 
be devoted in the main to theological Articles |of a positive and constructive 
character, endeavouring to maintain at all times a standard of treatment worthy 
of the Queen of the Sciencey_ A place will, at the same time, be found in its pages 
for reviews of the most significant books the world throughout. It will containa | 
survey of current theological literature. | 

It will ever approach the subject-matter of salvation with the directness and 
earnestness that mark the treatment of that question in the New Testament. It 
will recognise to the utmost human responsibility, but, at the same time, it will 
interpret the order of Salvation in harmonious concord with the motto: Soli 
Deo gloria. 

What measure of support our venture may receive in the 
coming days from the public who are/interested in theological 


ARTERLY is the Exposition and 
historic Christian Faith in its 
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literature it is impossible for us, of course, to predict with 
certainty, but we think it right to make grateful acknowledgment 
of certain circumstances which have enabled us to cherish the 
conviction that the good hand of God has been with us in the 


_ planning and launching of this undoubtedly formidable enterprise. 


Among these may be mentioned, the heartiness with which our 
Publishers adopted our proposal and committed themselves to 
the undertaking, the splendid response given to our appeal for 
literary help among so large a number of scholarly contributors, 
the practical aid of certain friends whose generosity made it 
possible for us to give our Prospectus a wide circulation, and the 
considerable number of subscribers who have already encouraged 
us with a promise of support. 

We are more and more convinced that a Review such as we 
are aiming at is urgently called for at the present hour, and that 
the lifting up of such a banner on behalf of the truth is one of 
the special forms of service to which our Lord is calling us. If 
our testimony should receive unfavourable criticism in certain 
quarters, we may be permitted to remark that such a reception, 
in view of the character of existing theological tendencies, will 
not altogether take us by surprise; nor do wé forget that it was 
in a hostile environment that Christianity made its way at the 
beginning, and has achieved its triumphs throughout the genera- 
tions. It may be that the plainness of speech which we hope 
will be a feature of this publication will give offence to some of 
those who read its pages, but we can affirm with a good conscience 
_ that our supreme aim will be the exposition and vindication of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, that we shall not willingly oppose 
anything that does not seem to us to conflict with the interests 
of evangelical Christianity, and that, even when our utterances 
appear to be most aggressively polemical, they are animated by 
the spirit of “‘ malice to none.” | 


_ _THE REFORMED FAITH 


To describe the Reformed Faith in Ce limits of an article is no 
easy task. Any adequate account of it would require an expo- 
sition of the historical theological situation out of which it arose, 
and the theological views which it op . This in itself would 
be a task requiring too much space for an article in a theological — 
Review. | 

_ The mysticism which misunderstood the nature of revelation . 
and minimised or destroyed the authority of the Word of God as 
the principium of theological knowledge ; the sacramentarianism 
and sacerdotalism of the Church of Rome, which denied the © 
immediacy of the relation of the sinner to God in Salvation ; 
the obscuration of the Augustinian conception of sovereign grace 
—all these theological movements wduld demand a somewhat 
lengthy consideration in order'to reach an adequate understanding 
of the essential nature of the Reformed Faith. Obviously we 
must content ourselves with the me 
errors which the Reformers opposed, and which met theif most 
radical opposition in the Reformed Reformation. 

But if our task is not easy, it is, nevertheless timely and 
important. In this connection we would call attention to some 
trenchant words of Karl Barth" in \his Address, “ Reformed 
Doctrine, its Nature and Task.” He quotes from an account 
of the proceedings of a meeting of the eastern section of the 
Reformed World-Alliance held in Zurich in 1923. The words 
he quotes, he says, are from the pen ofjone of the leaders of that 
meeting. They are as follows: “ It could not escape an atten- 
tive observer, what a small réle unfruitful theological discussions 
played in these days (i.e., of the meeting). The Conference 
was impelled by a strong spiritual endeavour.to grasp the old 
truths of the Reformation as far as possible untheologically and to 
let them become vital in their religious significance for the 


present time, and with this turning bac! 
tance, at the same time to be guide 


to the old sacred inheri- 
by a spirit of resolute 


determination, which presses forward and will test the old truths 


practically in new relations.”” Remar 


® Karl Barth, Das Wort Gottes ynd die Theologie, 
Wesen und ihre Aufgabe, §§. 179 ff. 


on these words, Barth 


. entitled : Reformierte Lehre, ihr 
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says that it was no thankful task which was laid upon him at | 
Emden, later, in 1923, to speak about the Reformed doctrine, 
theology, and preaching,—the very things which were to be 
shoved into the background at Zurich. When he asks, why there 
was to be silence on these matters, “ as far as possible,” he states 
these reasons which we believe are operative in England, Scotland, 
and America, as well as in Germany and Switzerland. First, 
because in Protestantism, and among Protestant theologians, the 
opinion is ever on the increase that doctrine is less weighty than 
life. The concepts “ theological ” and “ unfruitful ” appear to 
many as closely akin, and the question as to the true content of — 
preaching less important than al] manner of ecclesiastical reforms 
and programmes. Second, because the question of true doctrine 
is not favourable to the widespread desire for union and unionistic 
“tactics” and “strategies.” Third, and chiefly, because the 
question of true doctrine cannot be raised without disclosing the 
great embarrassment or dilemma of modern Protestantism. The 
low estimation of doctrine has, Barth remarks, the same ground 
as the judgment of the fox-about the grapes. .The modern 
Reformed Church seems to have no unitary grasp of its great 
doctrinal inheritance, so that to press forward to the practical 
application and propagation of the “old sacred inheritance ” 
without a definite knowledge of what we are to propagate, and 
without a genuine conviction of its fundamental importance, 
seems truly a futile task. Is it so certain that in our Reformed 
Churches, the old truths of the Reformation are sounded from 
the pulpits and find echo in the pews? Are the changes and 
falsifications of the Reformed message so light that we can press 
forward with a good conscience to, the practical tasks of the 
Reformed Church? The friends of an “untheological’”’ Reformed 
position point with preference to the practical, unionistic 
tendencies of the Reformed fathers, especially the organising 
genius of Calvin, forgetting entirely that Calvin first wrote his 
Institutes, and then his much admired ecclesiastical letters, or, 
in Barth’s words, Calvin “ first had a theme and then thought on 
its variation, first knew what he willed and then willed what he 
knew.” To reverse this order “ with resolute determination,” 
to begin where Calvin left off, is to turn things upside down, to 
wish to reap with Calvin without having sowed with him. The - 
Reformation of Zwingli began with sermons, that of Calvin with 
theological lectures. 
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These, we think, are true words and much needed to-day. 
And are not the causes of our doctrinal indifference in English- 
speaking lands much the same as those cited with reference 
to Germany and Switzerland ? | 
| It is, however, an important task to seek to describe briefly — 

the Reformed Faith. 
In the limits of this article we m necessarily confine our- 
- selves to the attempt to single out what we regard as the essential 
features of the Reformed Faith. Ande when we so limit our 
task, we meet with apparent divergent views. Of older writers, to 
mention only a few names, Goebel, Schneckenburger, and Schweizer 
have sdught to define it chiefly from the point of view of its dis- 
tinction from Lutheranism.* In recent times, B. B. Warfield® 
distinguishes between its distinctive differences and its formative 
principle, finding the latter in the vision of God in his Majesty. 
But if we are to single out “ material principles,” or principles 
of “ content,” we should add, the réalisation of our absolute 
dépendence upon God, and the immediacy of the relation of the 
soul to God and to God’s Grace. 

More recently Karl Barth* has asserted that the essence of the 
Reformed Faith is not to be found injone doctrine singled out - 
from others, nor in a series of doctrines, but points to one charac- 
teristic point—the source of all others, It is, he says, known in 
Church history as the Scripture Principium. -At the beginning 
of the Reformed Church stands the idéa that the truth ‘is in the 
Word of God alone, that the Word of God is contained in the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments, and that all doctrine 
finds its norm of truth in the Scripture as the Word of God. 
_ It is not, he thinks, the essence of the Reformed Faith to say that 

. the idea of God, or the sovereignty of , or the sols deo gloria, is 
the fundamental point. Above all] stands the more fundamental 
fact that God Himself speaks in this Word. And this is not a 
so-called “formal principle” ; it is the principle of “content ” or 
“‘ meaning,” the “ material — ” of the Reformed Church.’ 

* Goebel, Die religidse Eigenthimlichheit der lutberischenund der reformierten Kirche ; Schnecken - 


burger, V ergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen und teformierten Lebrbegrifjes ; Schweizer, 
Centraldogmen u.s.w. For a thorough discussion of all views cf. : Voigt, Fundamental Dogmatik, §§. 
397-480. 
3 Calvinism To-day. Three Addresses in Commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of John Calvin. Article, Calvinisin, New Schaff,, Herzog Encyclopedia. 

4 Karl Barth, Reformierte Lehre, ihr Wesen und be, Aufsatz in Barth's Wort Gottes 
und T beologie, cf. especially p. 193. 

3 We are not now concerned with the discussion of "s view of the Word of God which he has 
more recently developed in his Dogmatik. Nor do we agree with Barth that historical criticism 
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But Barth’s assertion that the fundamental idéa of the 
_ Reformed Faith is to be found in the idea that God himself speaks 
in His Word, is really the result of a conception of God as infinitely 
transcendent and unknowable, so that any knowledge of God must 
come to man from God himself. Barth, however, differs from 
Calvin and the class& representatives of Reformed Theology 
in that the latter rebognise a notitia Det insita® which, through 
reason and conscience, becomes a gotitia acqutsita, and the reason 
of man teaches him to see God manifest in the world.” This 
knowledge, it is true, Calvin and the following Reformed Theo- 
logy believed never results in any adequate knowledge of God 
even as Creator because man is blinded by sin. Whereas in Barth 
_ the idea of Redemption so swallows up that of Creation, that all 
knowledge of God is through the Word of God, the Logos become 
man, and God is hidden in this first form of His Word, as well as 
in the Bible which bears ‘witness to this primary form of the 
Word of God.* 

We are not concerned here to discuss the differences between 
Barth’s dialectic and the classic Reformed Faith. We wish simply 
to point to the fact, that there is a fundamental difference, and 
that Barth’s assertion that the essence of the Reformed Faith is 
that God speaks in His Word can be traced back to his idea of the 
‘transcendence of God. Likéwise, when the old Reformed Theo- 
logy speaks of a “ natural religion” or “ natural theology,” it is 
. quite clear that this was not regarded as an investigation of God’ 
by the human reason, but that the innate knowledge of God and 
the knowledge of God in His works was regarded as a self-reve- 
lation of God to man.° 

While, therefore, it is obvious that the idea of Revelation, 
and the Scripture principle of knowledge are essential in the 
Reformed Faith, and must, we believe, be added to the idea of the 
Majesty of God, emphasised by B. B. Warfield, it is only by a 
combination of both ideas that we can derive a general idea of the 


may show that the Old Testament religion is the product of some Asiatic folk-religion, and the New 
Testament religion the product of a syncretistic development of the Greek mysteries, and that 
Bultmann’s extreme sceptical historico-critical point of view may be conceded, without in any way. 
affecting the truth that the Bible is a revelation from God. This is not the old Reformed doctrine, . 
i, this we do not consent. We are simply citing Barth's view as to the essence of the Reformed 
© Calvin : Institutes I, III, 1. 
: 7 Calvin, I., V. 1. 
8 Barth, Dogmatik, Kap. 1,§4. 
9 Cf. Kuyper: Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, Div. III., ChapterII. On the Principi: 
of Theology ; see also the chapters on Revelation in Bavinck’s Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, vol. I. 
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nature of the Reformed Faith in its difference from Roman 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, and a theology from 


Schleiermacher to Troeltsch. 

It is, as we have indicated, chiefly in its distinction from 
Lutheranism that the attempt has been made to set forth the 
distinctive features of the Reformed |Faith since Max Goebel 
published his book, already referred to, “‘ The Religious Pecu- 
liarity of the Lutheran and Reformed Church.” To review the 
discussions of Goebel, Ullmann, Semisch, Ebrard, Kahnis, Nitzsch, 
Schneckenburger, Baur, and Voigt, would lead us far beyond the 
limits of our space. There is a reall difference between the 
Lutheran and Reformed theology, but it is a mistake to find it in 
any external or psychological, or geographical circumstances. 
Neither Zwingli’s tendency to intellectyalism, not the humanistic 
culture of Zwingli and Calvin, nor democratic character of 
South Germany and Switzerland, will explain the distinctive 
features of the Reformed Confession! We must seek its dis- 
tinctive marks in its formative principle, as Warfield and more 
recently, Barth, have done. And believe that we must 
combine their views. ¢ Barth, as we have seen, sees the formative 
principle of Reformed thought in the Scripture principle of | 
knowledge.’ Warfield finds it in the recognition of the Majesty 
of God, and finds that this idea works itself out in three essential 
features. In Reformed thought pure theism comes to its rights. 
_ The course of the development of the world, and its history, results 

from the purpose and plan of God ag Creator, Preserver, and 

Governor of the Universe. Religion ig found in its highest con- 
ception as absolute dependence upon in all the relations of 
thought and life. Evangelicalism is| proclaimed in its most 
consistent form in the doctrine of Sovereign Grace or the 
absolute dependence of the sinful soul on°God’s Sovereign Grace 
alone for Salvation. © 
| Adding to these features the one emphasised by Karl Barth, 
_ we may add, the absolute dependence of man on God’s Word and 
Spirit for our knowledge of God. 

The difference, then, between 
other types of Christian thought isa difference of degree rather 
than of kind. Its dependence on, and workirig out of, the 
Scripture principle is more radical and consistent than is the case 
with Roman Catholicism or Lutheranism, though both the 
latter acknowledge the authority of| Scripture. Nor is the 


e Reformed Faith and 
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Reformed Faith a specific variety of theism, religion, and 
evangelicalism over against other varieties of equal truth. It 
differs from other types of Christian thought, as Warfield 
remarks, not as one species differs from another, but as the 
perfectly developed representative of one species differs from an 
imperfectly developed one. There is only one kind of pure 
theism, religion and evangelicalism, and the several types laying 
claim to these names differ as more or less perfect examples of the 
same species. The Reformed Faith, therefore, conceives itself, 
as the most pure Biblicalism, theism, religion, and evangelicalism. 
Whoever believes in God fully, and in our absolute dependence 
upon Him, for knowledge, life and salvation, is implicitly an 
adherent of the Reformed Faith. 

These formative principles, then, are the causes of the 
differences of the Reformed Faith from other types of the 
Christian Faith. It can scarcely be said, as has often been claimed, 
that the Reformed Theology is characterised by its emphasis on 
the doctrine of Predestination, and Lutheranism by its doctrine 
of Justification by faith. The doctrine of predestination springs 
from pure theism in Zwingli, and is the consequence of our 
absolute dependence on God’s Saving Grace in Calvin. But it 
was characteristic of the whole Reformation movement in the 
beginning; indeed, the whole Reformation movement, theo- 
logically speaking, was simply a revival of Augustinianism. 
Zwingli and Calvin did not surpass Luther in this respect," and 
Melanchton gave this truth a formal place in his first statement 
of the Protestant Faith.* Nor did the Reformed theologians 
neglect or minimise the doctrine of Justification by faith. Luther 
was overwhelmed by a sense of guilt and found peace in God’s 
justifying act. The Reformed theology, however, conceives of 
_ Justification as a part of the whole redemptive scheme with its end 
not simply man’s salvation, but the glory of God the Redeemer. 

Above all else, the Reformed Faith is opposed to every kind 
of scheme of self-salvation. God alone is the Saviour of the 
sinner. This js the root of Reformed Soteriology, and it is simply 
because of this deep sense of helplessness and profound conscious- 
ness of free grace in Salvation that the doctrine of sovereign 
election was developed. 


10 Warfield. Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, II, p. 360. 
™t Luther: On the Bondage of the Will. 
12 Cf. Voigt, Fundamental Dogmatik, pp. 469, 470. 
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We have space only to speak briefly on these fundamental 
of the Reformed Faith. 

The Scripture Principle. Every science to be a science 
must on its own principium of knowledge, and this principle of 
knowledge is not simply the source but the norm of truth. 
The ultimate authority which binds us/to truth or compels our 
assent must be either in the fundamental intuitions of the mind, 
or in the deductions of reasoning, or im testimony. The latter 
obviously is the source and ground of|the greater part of our 
knowledge. In all sciences dealing with the phenomena of the 
finite Universe, the principium of knowledge is the reason. But 
since theology has to do with the knowledge of God, and since 
God is a transcendent object, theolagy must have a special 
principium of its own. If there is to be any knowledge of God, 
He must make Himself known. Revelation, thereforé, is the 
principium of knowledge in theology.| Whether in general or 
special revelation the action goes out from God who is the 
principium essendi and whose self-revélation is the principium 
cognoscendt of theology. But since man/s mind is darkened by sin, 
the Holy Scriptures, as Calvin showed,"* are the source and 
norm of our knowledge of God, or, in er language, the princs- 
ptum of knowledge in theology, and with Calvin all the following 
Reformed theologians agreed. The/testimony of God is the 
most ultimate authority conceivable, and the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are declared by the 
Reformed Confessions and theologians| to be the Word of God, 
and the only Word of God, to be our fule of faith and practice. 
By Romanists the Word of God is found in Scripture and in 
tradition ascertained and interpreted} by the Church through 
its infallible Bishops and the Pope. In modern theology this 
authority is conceded to the Word of God as constituting one 
element in Scripture ascertained by the Christian consciousness, 
except in those theologians who haye rejected any external . 
authority whatsoever. But by Protestants and pre-eminently 
by the Reformed Churches, as is witnessed by their Confessions 
and the whole body of their classical theological literature, the 


It is true, as O. Ritsch! points out against Heppe, that Calvin taught the inspiration of Scripture, 
but the fundamental ground of the authority of Scripture ligs in the fact that God spake to Prophets : 
Le., revelation, cf. Institutes, IV, chapter 8, §3. 
"4 See for a few examples Hyperius, Methodi theologipe, etc., p. 24; Lasky, Opera, I, p. 412; 
Musculus, Locs communes theologiae sacrac, pp. 174-177. 


*3 Calvin : Institutes, I, 1 §6. Calvin taught ee comes by revelation from God. _ 
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Scriptures themselves are declared to be the Word of God. Itis 
true that a distinction was made between the Revelation of 
God made to the Prophets and its committal to writing, but for 
us men of the present age it is the Bible which is God’s Word 
written." The precise doctrine, then, of the Reformed Churches 
is that the whole Bible is the Word of God and as such the 
ultimate norm of truth in theological knowledge. The standards 
of the Presbyterian Church and other Reformed Confessions, use 
both phrases “‘ The Scriptures are the Word of God ” and “ The 
Scriptures contain the Word of Got. » But,’as A. A. Hodge 
remarks,” this is perfectly consistent as long as the stronger phrase 
is allowed its full meaning, because it obviously includes the ~ 
weaker. 

It is, then, an essential doctrine of the Reformed Churches | 
that the whole Bible is the Word of God. All the contents 
of the Bible are not of the same dignity or value as a means of 
Grace. Some of their contents utter the Word of God to the 
Church in the Old Dispensation and under conditions now past. 
Some parts of the Bible are subordinate in importance to others, 
but God’s Word is one, and it is a characteristic of the Reformed 
doctrine that all differences, such as those between the Old and 
New Testaments, or between the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Apostles, or between parts which do not awaken in us a“ religious . 
experience ” and those which do, or Luther’s emphasis on that 
which in the Bible deals with Christ (Christum tretbet), have 
no principial significance accorded them in the Reformed Faith. 
At this point the Reformed fathers did not approve of Luther’s 
attitude and did not hesitate to speak their mind.” 

‘To show that this is the doctrine of the Reformed Church 
from the writings of all the Reformed theologians would be a 
task which would far exceed our space. It can readily be shown 
to be the doctrine of the Reformed Confessions. In contra- 
_ distinction to the Lutheran Symbols, which for the most part do 
not begin with a statement of the Scripture principle, the 
Reformed Confessions, with few eupaptions, begin by affirming the 
divine authority of Scripture."* The first Helvetic Confession 


*5 Calvin: Institutes, I, chapter 6 §2. 

*© A. A. Hodge: The Authority of the Holy Scriptures, p. 3. 

17 Ziircher Bekenntnis. cf. 1545, in Karl Maller, Bekenntnisschriften der reformierten Kirche, 155. 
Compare the remarks of Karl Barth, Das Schriftprinzip der Reformierten Kirche, Zwischen den Zeiten, 
1925, Heft 3, §. 223. 

%8 For the Reformed Confessions consult E. F. K. Maller: Die nen <a der refor- 
mierten Kirche; Schaff : Creeds of Christendom. 
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was drawn up by Bullinger and others and signed by a num- 
ber of Swiss Cantons prior to the influence of Calvin. In its 
first article, De Scriptura Sacra, it affigm¥, “Canonical Scripture 
is the Word of God conveyed by the/Holy Spirit and set forth 
to the world by prophets and apostles.” The second Helvetic 
Confession by Bullinger was adopted by a majority of Swiss 
Cantons in 1566, and subsequently by the Cantons, Neuchatel 
and Basle, and by the Churches of Hungary in 1567, of Poland 
in 1571, and of Scotland in 1566. states, “we believe and 
confess that the canonical Scriptures of the holy prophets and 
apostles of both Testaments are the Word of God and have 
plenary authority of themselves and not from men. For God, 
who Himself spoke to the Fathers, Prophets and Apostles, also 
now speaks te us through the Holy Spirit.” The Gallic Con- 
fession, drawn up by Calvin, and put in its present form by 
Chandieu in 1559, when it was adopted by the Synods of Paris, 
confirmed by twenty-nine national symods (1559-1659), and then _ 
by seven national synods of the “ Church of the Wilderness ” 
(17241763), says in article five: “secondly, God reveals Him- 
self more clearly in His Word, which was in the beginning 
revealed through oracles, and which was afterwards committed to. 
writing in books which we call the |Holy Scriptures” . . ., 
“whence it follows that no authority whether of antiquity or 
custom, or numbers, or human wisdom, or judgments, or procla- 
mations, or edicts of Councils, or vigions, or miracles, should be 
opposed to these Holy Scriptures but, on the contrary, all things 
should be examined, regulated and reformed according to them.” 
The Old Scotch Confession, compiled by John Knox and his 
compeers (1560), and the standard in Scotland till superseded by 
the Westminster Confession in 1688, says (Article 19), “ the author- 
ity of the Scriptures of God is the authority of God, and neither 
depends on men nor angels.” The Belgic Confession by De Bres 
(1561), adopted by local and national] Synods, and by the Synod of 
Dort in 1619, and, with the Heidelberg Confession, the Standard of 
the Reformed Churches in Hollandjand Belgium and the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the U.S.A., says (Article 3), “ We confess 
that the Word of God was not sent nor delivered by the will of 
man, but that holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and that afterwards, God, from a special care which 
He kas for our salvation, commanded His servants the Prophets 
and Apostles to commit His revealed Wordto writing.” Article 
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five: “We believe without any doubt all things contained 
therein.” The Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter I., §1, 
says, “it pleased the Lord, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
to reveal Himself, and to declare His will unto His Church; and 
afterwards to commit the same to writing.” §8 “all which 
(Biblical books) are given by inspiration of God to be the rule of © 
faith and life.” Here inspiration is asserted as a quality of 
Scripture. Scripture is defined by inspiration, but inspiration is 
not defined, much less limited to, matters of faith and practice. 
Chapter I. §4, “The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which 
it ought to be believed and obeyed dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or Church, but wholly upon God (who is 
truth itself) the Author thereof; and therefore it is to be 
received because it is the Word of God.” : 
Obviously the principle asserted in the Reformed “C Con- 
fessions is that God speaks through the Scripture and therefore it 
is authoritative. This is the Reformed Principle of Scripture. 
It may be said that the Lutheran branch of Protestantism _ 
asserted this principle also, and that it is not distinctive of the 
Reformed Church. In reply it should be said that while both 
Churches acknowledge the Divine authority of the Scripture, 
the Lutherans used it as a negative or regulative principle, and 
subordinated it to the so-called “ material principle ” of Justi- 
fication by faith, while the Reformed used it as a positive and 
material principle, and fapplied the Scripture principle of 
authority much more radically than did the Lutherans. In the 
Reformed Theology we find no preference or placing at the centre 
any theological doctrine. It was not a single doctrine, such as 
Justification by faith alone and its denia] by the Romish Church, 
nor was it the struggle of the heart for peace with God, which 
called forth the Reformed Reformation. It was rather the 
positive Scripture principle, the recognition of the Word of God 
as the unconditional, positive norm of Christian faith and life, — 
or, as Goebel puts it, “ striving for the glory of God through 
unconditional subjection to His Word as against all human 
commands.” We believe we are justified historically in thus — 
stressing the Scripture principle of God’s authority as the source 
of the knowledge of Himself as one of the characteristic marks 


_ and formative principles of the Reformed Faith. 


*9 Gobel, op. cit., p. 70. Goebel has given abundant historical proof of the truth which we have 
asserted from the history of the Lutheran and reformed Churches, and from the writings of the theo- 
| logians, and the Confessions of both branches of Protestantism. . 
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The grounds of belief in the Scripture as the, Word of God in 
the Reformed Theology, we have not space to discuss. Briefly 
we would say that the Reformed Theologians, especially Calvin, 
held that: God alone must witnesg¢ to His revelation. The 
Reformed Theology asserted that God Himself speaks in the 
Scripture, and the Holy Spirit witnesses in our hearts, making 
us recognise God’s voice in the Scripture. That the proposition 
. that the Scripture is the Word of God, however, is like the propo- 
sition a =a i.e., something which can only be explicated, but not 
grounded, the view which Karl Barth maintains,” we cannot 
regard as justified, and that the Reformed doctrine of the Witness 
of the Spirit to the Bible does not destroy the necessity or use of 
Christian Apologetics we have sought to show in another place." 
While it is true, therefore, that for the Reformed fathers, our 
belief that the Bible is the Word of|God rests ultimately on the 
fact that God speaks in His Word, and witnesses to its truth in 
our hearts by the Spirit, we canmot agree with Barth and 
Thurneysen® that this ‘theological judgment can be made, 
entirely independent of the question as to the historical origin 
of the Biblical revelation and the Biblical books. - Barth claims 
that historical criticism can never prove and never refute the 
Church’s affirmation that the Bible ig the Word of God. Both he 
and Thurneysen rightly affirm that the Bible cannot claim 
exemption from historico-critical treatment. But we cannot 
agree with them that the results of such treatment are 
indifferent to faith. While it is truethat historical criticism must 
deal with the Bible, it is not true, we believe, that the question 
of the origin of the Bible has nothing to do with its validity as 
God’s Word. If, as Barth and Thurneysen are ready to allow, it 
can be shown that historical criticism can dissolve the Bible, 
regarding it as the literary remains af an Asiatic folks religion and 
the product of a cult religion of the Hellenistic epoch, then, we 
think, its nature as a supernatural and Divine revelation can no 
longer be maintained. The Bible is a and through 


*° Karl Barth, Zwischen den Zeiten, 1925, Heft 3, %. 235 &. 

C. W. Hodge: The Witness of the Holy Spi Princes Revie, 
£913, pp- 41-84. 
#8 Barth, op. cit., also his address: Biblische F Einsichten, und Ausblicke,in his volume 
Wort Goties und Theslogie. Eduard Thurneysen, Article, Sebrift und Ofenbarung, Zwischen den 


Zeiten, Heft 6, §§. 3-30. 

We have made the above remarks as an expression of our conviction. It would take us far 
beyond the limits of this Article to give any adequate account of “The Theology of Crisis” or to 
compare it with the Reformed Faith in its classic expression, much less to justify adequately our 
above dissent from its views as to the Bible. All this would require a separate article. 
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supernaturalistic and claims a supernaturalistic origin. If, then, 
we seek a naturalistic explanation of its origin under the pre- 
suppositions of a naturalistic philosophy diametrically opposed to 
the supernaturalistic philosophy of the Bible itself, our belief in 
the nature of the. Bible as the Word’ of God comes into direct 
conflict with our belief as to the origin of the Biblical revelation, 
and no appeal to a “ dialectic ”’ philosophy of belief will enable us 
to escape the dilemma by simply affirming that the theological 
question as to the Bible begins only where the historical treat- 
ment of the Bible ends. We are well aware that Barth’s dia- 
lectic is neither ontological nor logical, but “‘ existentiell”’ i,e., 
involved in the act of faith. We know that he has complained 
of the accusation of violating the law of non-contradiction as a law 
of thought. But all this does not affect what we have just said. 
The Reformed fathers lived before the days of modern historical 
criticism, but had they lived to-day, it is our conviction that they 
would have insisted on a refutation of naturalistic criticism and 
not have turned their backs to it. 

z. The Reformed Faith as the purest expression of Theism. 

The Reformed Fzith is the purest expression of Theism. 
Theism is the belief in an almighty and sovereign God, the Creator 
and Governor of the Universe, and the interpretation of the 
universe from the standpoint of God’s purpose. And pure theism 
will let God be God, and is just the construction of all that 
- happens in the physical and mental spheres as the unfolding of the 
eternal purpose of God, and the refusal to limit God either by 
the world of nature or the human will. And this is precisely 
the view of the Reformed Faith. Withdraw the acts of free 
agents from the purpose and control of God, under the false 
notion that an event cannot be free as to the mode of its occur- 
rence and certain as to the fact of its futurition, then for the same 
reason you must also withdraw such acts from the foresight and 
providence of God which render them equally certain. The 
next step is to deny creation by this blind and helpless God, and 
one ends in the modern idea of a finite God. Your theism is 
gone, and the flood of naturalism sweeps away Christianity—the 
common: Christianity of all. branches of the historic Christian 
Church. Go the opposite way and merge God in the world- 
process, and you end in pantheism, and then the flood of 
naturalism not only overwhelms yourself, your religion, and your 
moral obligation, but God as well. To maintain theism, you 
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must keep it pure and regard God) as the almighty Creator, 
_ Preserver, and Governor of the universe, whose purpose and power 

are not limited. This is the Reformed Faith. This the essence 
of the Reformed idea of God and His felation to the world.” 

The Reformed Faith welcomes all exposition and defence of — 
Theism whether from Lutherans, Arminians, or theistic philos- 
ophers. It would never consent to claim to be the only theistic 
system of belief. What we assert is simply that in the Reformed 
conception of God and His relation to the world, theism comes 
to its rights and is expressed in its purest form, a form, therefore, 
which is the most capable of defenge against all anti-theistic 
theories -whether ancient or modemn. Moreover, the whole 
history of the so-called “ free-will ”| controversy shows clearly 
that in all systems of Christian belief, except the Reformed, God 
is limited in some respect either as to His purpose, will, or provi- 
dence. It is not to be disputed, therefore, that all such systems 
constitute less pure forms of theism/than that type of théism 
which finds expression in the Reformed Faith. 

We live in an age,when the guthority of Scripture in 
matters of doctrine is being disputed on every hand ; when either 
the “ Christian consciousness,” or some particular part or doc- 
‘trine of Scripture selected under the influence of some philo- 
sophical principle, is being substituted for the principle of 
Scripture as the only rule of faith. {But it would require con- . 
siderable hardihood, in the light of jmodern scientific exegesis, 
to deny that the Reformed idea of is the Biblical one. To 
anyone at all acquainted with the objections: to Reformed 
Theology on this point, it must be quite evident that they are 
emotional or philosophical rather than exegetical, and as long as 
we hold to the Reformation principle of the sole authority of 
_ Scripture in matters of doctrine, the Reformed conception of 
God will stand as the result of God's self-revelation to man as 
contrasted with the human quest of God. eee 

9. -The Reformed Faith is the jexpression of pure religion 
at the height of its conception, and pure grace or consistent 
evangelicalism in “‘ its pure and only stable expression,” to use a 
phrase of the late B. B. Warfield. We have combined these third 
and fourth salient marks of the Reformed Faith because as a 
matter of fact man is a sinner, and hig absolute dependence upon 
God, which is the essence of pure religion, must take the form 


23 Cf. Heppe : Dogmatik der evangelischen reformierten Kirche, Locus IV, VIII. 
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of absolute dependence upon God as Saviour. The Reformed 
Faith, then, is essentially absolute dependence on God in all the 
relations of thought and life. It-will place no dependence on the 
human will ; it is the very opposite of modern romanticism, and 
modern idealism, which asserts belief in the perfectibility of 
human nature through supposedly immanent divine potencies 
and by a process of evolution. 
It refuses to regard God, after the Ritschlian manner, as 
merely our helper in our struggle against the world. Much less 
will it regard God as in need of us in His opposition to evil, as 
simply our leader in a common battle with evil and sin, after the 
fashion of the modern advocates, of the idea of a finiteGod. The 
Reformed Faith declares the soli deo gloria, and believes that the 
“‘ chief end of man is to glorify God.” 
More especially, however, the Reformed F sith j is character- 
ised by the conception of pure grace or the absolute dependence . 
of the sinner upon God for salvation. It is,-in a word, pure 
evangelicalism. Ali the power exercised in man’s salvation, the 
Reformed Faith ascribes to God alone, to His sovereign and 
irresistible grace. Only in this consistent form can evangeli- 
calism be adequately defended against naturalism in the sphere of 
soteriology. Subtract from this pure evangelicalism in any 
degree, and you fall into the idea and attitude of dependence 
in some degree on human power and human merit for salvation. 
You are in unstable equilibrium between the Reformed Theo- 
logy and a bald Pelagianism and modern naturalism, in which 
this relentless philosophy has now entered into the centre of your 
life and attacked the very ground of your hope of salvation for 


yourself and the world. 
Once again, we repeat that the Reformed Faith welcomes the 


principle of evangelicalism in every system of Christian belief 
where it is found im any degree. It does, however, make the 
claim to be the only pure and consistent form of this evangel- 
icalism. Over against the naturalistic auto-soterism of 
Modernism in every form, the Reformed Faith gladly allies itself - 
with Lutheranism and evangelical Arminianism. But it cannot 
allow that these systems are consistently evangelical. Since, 
according to these views of soteriology, all the power of the Spirit 
of God in Salvation is common to all, or to all who hear the Gospel, 
__ it follows that they can become consistently evangelical only by 
_ becoming universalistic as to the resujt of the saving process, 
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and can remain particularistic in this respect, and so Biblical, only 
by becoming unevangelical in so far as they make man’s salvation 
to depend either on non-resistance of or co-operation with a 
common grace or operation of the Holy Spirit upon all alike. 
And, in so far as they do this, Lutheranism and evangelical 
- Arminianism either become unevangelical, or impinge on pure 
evangelicalism which thus finds its only consistént expression 
in the Reformed Faith. 

The Reformed Faith, then, is just pure Christian Super- 
naturalism at the height of its expression. 

4. We raise the question, finally, as to what is the value 
and significance of the Reformed Faith for us to-day. We would 
answer in a word that in its pure expression of Biblical super- 
naturalism, the Reformed Faith provides the strongest ground of 
attack against the new theology. What may be called the new 
theology is not a matter of date, but of principles. It is the 
result of an intellectual revolution going back to English Deism, 
the French Revolution, and the German Illumination. It is 
lacking in definiteness, it has no formal creed and no official 
representative. It has assumed a multitude of forms in | 
Schleiermacher, Sabatier, Ritschl, and Troeltsch. If one looks — 
at the attacks of the Ritschlians on the Hegelians, of the 
Radicals on the Liberals, of Loisy on Harnack, one might 
suppose that there are here fundamental differences, Differences 
there are, but they are not fundamental. There are common 
principles underlying the various forms of modern theology, 
and in each case they are _——— opposed to the Reformed 
Faith. 
| Modern theology has no adequate sense of the majesty and 

transcendence of God. He is not distinct from the world, but 

only a name for the immanent law of the world ; or of an ever 

present Spirit in the world ; orthedivineinman. Inthis respect 

' the new theology is akin to paganism which, whether polytheistic 
- or pantheistic, finds God only in the world. 

In harmony with this low conception of God, and His relation 
to the world, is also the exalted idea which this theology has con- 
cerning the natural perfectibility of man, and its low view of sin. 
Man is naturally divine or destined to ome so. He is not ina 


4 


* 4 Cf. C.W. Hodge: The Significance of the Reformed Theology To-day. Princeton Thee- 
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natural state of sin and redeemed by the supernatural grace and 
power of God. Man is by nature both natural and supernatural, 
we are told, i.e., the product of mere natural causes yet destined 
for an ethical end. In accordance with this view of man is also 
the view of man’s religious knowledge. It is all of it psychologi- 
cally mediated in origin and “‘ supernatural ” only in its religious 
purpose. Hence there is no real distinction between natural 
and supernatural revelation, and the Bible is not regarded as 
different from other religious books, but is subjected to a natural- 
istic reconstruction. It gives us no revealed truths; it simply 
nourishes the religious life, from which life doctrine is supposed to 
spring. Its uniqueness is found only in its spiritual content as 
the nourishment of religious life. 

Furthermore, with its naturalistic idea of redemption, this 
theology needs no divine and supernatural Redeemer. Its low 
conception of God makes it easy to call Christ divine, for all men 
are divine in the same way. Christ is not God and man, but 
only God in man. And since this theology has no conception 
of the awful guilt of sin, all idea of expiation vanishes, and the 
Cross becomes only an illustration of the principle of all religious 
life. Instead of regeneration by the power of God, we have 
the false hope of the natural evolution of man, and his 
perfecting through adjustment to his environment and the 
improvement of the latter. Christianity is‘no longer a religion 
with tremendous issues of life and destiny in the future life, but 
is chiefly a religion for this present world ,looking toward its social 
betterment. 

This, in general outline, is the new theology. To under- 
stand the situation to-day with its “‘ psychologism ” and historical 
relativism, we must go back to Schleiermacher who is the theo- 
logical representative of romantic idealism, ‘The development of 
the exegetical and historical theological disciplines with their 
claim to scientific knowledge and their attitude of indifference or 
hostility to Dogmatics, led to a denial of the scientific character 
of the latter. The historical group of theological disciplines 
was supposed to be scientific and to have no practical motive ; 
_ whereas Dogmatics was supposed to be merely practical and to 
have no scientific character. Hence Dogmatic Theology turned 
away from its principium, ceased to claim to set forth objectively 
revealed doctrines, and sought to expound the ideas implicated 
in Christian experience. It was this situation, as Troeltsch has 
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shown,’ which led to an attempt to give a theoretical justi- 
fication of this separation between the theological disciplines 
which had already taken place. This was done by means of an 
agnostic view of religious knowledge and a sharp separation 
between religious and scientific knowledge. This is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of modern theology in contrast with the 
Reformation theology and Rationalism. But this conception of 
the practice] and non-scientific character of religious knowledge 
did not stop until it had asserted the merely symbolical form of 

all doctrinal statements. It thus involved a complete scepticism 
as to valid theological truth, as, for example in the case of the 
symbolofideisme of Sabatier and Menégoz. Thus Dogmatic 
Theology assumes a merely practical character, and the ultimate 
scepticism of mysticism of this type is as inevitable as that of 
the more recent Pragmatism in America. 

Schleiermacher attempted to connect the Christian con- 
sciousness with the historic Christ and to make room for the | 

‘Christian revelation. Emil Brunner, however, has shown clearly 
that the Reden does not go beyond the sphere of natural religion, 
and that the famous eleventh paragraph of the Glaubenslebre, 
which relates the Christian consciousness to Christ, involves the 

* dilemma that if we are to recognise a special revelation in the 
historical Christ, religion cannot be limited to mere feeling, 
but must involve revealed truth, whereas, on the contrary, if 
religion consists in mere feeling and religious knowledge springs 
from this, then the attempted connection of this consciousness 
with the historical Christ is impossible and we cannot get beyond 
the sphere of natural religion after all.” 

In order to avoid this dilemma and to escape the danger of 
reducing Christianity to the natural religious sentiment, Ritschl 
sought to lay more emphasis on objective revelation through the 
historical Christ. In doing so, however, he aimed to keep 
Christianity independent of the results of historical criticism 
and free from all metaphysics. Accordingly, the Christ he had 
left was not the Christ of. History, and the revelation which 
Ritschl claimed was only in the sphere of natural religion after 
all. His emphasis on the teaching of Jesus and the Apostolic 


25 E. Troeltsch, ROckblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der th Wissenschaft in 
Leitschesft fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, Jahrgang 51, N. F. Heft, 2, P. 105. I have outlined this 
situation in the Address above cited on the Princeton T beological Review 


26 Emil Brunner: Der Mittler, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 
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conception of Christianity was inconsistent with his fundamental 
principles. His opponents found in his theology more of Kant 
than of Luther, and the charge of rationalism which they brought 
against him in his day has been repeated by Brunner. Herrmann, 
Ritschl’s most influential and consistent follower, regarded 
Christian faith simply as trust in God’s providence induced 
by the impression which Jesus makes on the soul. All ideas about 
God and Christ, i.e., all Christian doctrines, are merely the way 
in which the Christian thinks about God and Christ—as a result 
of the impression which the so-called historica] Jesus makes upon 
- him. Theology, therefore, is after all a purely individual and 
subjective matter. More recent Ritschlians, as Stephan,” for 
example, though with certain modifications, have followed the 
line of thought marked out by Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and 
Herrmann, and have not transcended their subjectivism. 

While, therefore, the Ritschlian theology sought to be 
conservative, its conservatism is only apparent, not real. It 
sought to escape naturalism, but yielded to it by giving up as 
unessential to Christianity all that naturalism demanded. It 
asserted independence of historical criticism, yet used it to 
separate a human Jesus from supposedly unhistorical elements. | 
It was determined by a naturalistic philosophy, and yet would 

isolate Christianity as the final religion. 
| The isolation of Christianity from other religions, and of 
Jesus from history, has Jong since been abandoned as a remnant 
of dogmatism in the group which followed the method of 
_ comparative religion in theology. The late Ernst Troeltsch 
was the systematic theologian of this schoo]. A thorough appli- 
cation of the historical method to the problems of Dogmatics 
was demanded. Every historical fact is conceived as part of 
an uninterrupted evolution naturalistically conceived. Troeltsch 
speaks of an “‘ inclusive supernaturalism ” in contrast with the old 
“exclusive supernaturalism”; but by this he means only that 
God is to befound everywhere in history and nowhere in particular. 
The religion of Israe] is connected with old oriental religious 
traditions; late Judaism from which Christianity issupposed tohave 
sprung, is supposed to have been influenced by oriental and Greek 
thought, and New Testament Christianity is regarded as the product 
of a syncretistic religious evolution. Naturalism determines the 
‘whole procedure, and Troeltsch said that the application of 


27 H. Stephan : Glaubenslebre. 
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these principles rendered the uncertainty of the rortrait of Jesus — 
in the Gospels “a heavy burden.” How is the Christ of Apos- 
tolic tradition related to the actual Jesus ? To what extent in the 
Gospels do we have the dogma of Christ’s followers ? How did 
this dogma arise? The difference between the Johannine and 
the Synoptic tradition is rejected. The historical character of 
the so-called Logia is doubted. ‘The sources which are supposed 
to underly the Synoptics are questioned as to their. historical 
trustworthiness. The so-called historical Jesus is rendered 
difficult. Since the late war the historical scepticism of Wrede 
thas been outdone by Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg” in his 
method of F ormgeschichte, and we are left to choose between a 
divine Christ in a wholly mythical Gospel and the merely humah 
Jesus of the old liberals in a Gospel which is supposed to be true 
only in so far as it has been desupernaturalised. 

It is usually claimed that,the old theology is in conflict with 
modern science, while the new theology is the product of modern: 
scientific thought. But such is not the case. There is nothing 
in the ascertained results of the modern natural sciences which 
need cause such a theological revolution. It is only when natural 
science constructs a naturalistic view of the world, only when it 
fails to observe the limits of scientific knowledge—in a word— 
when it becomes unscientific, speculative, and dogmatic—that it 
can be claimed as the cause of the new theology. Nor is it the 
“evangelical conception of faith” which lies at the basis of 
the rejection of the authority of the Bible by this “ new theo- 
logy, ” which is already showing signs of becoming antiquated. 
It is, in a word, a naturalistic philosophy which demands this 
reconstruction of the Bible, and which sees revelation only in 
man’s seargh for God rather than in God’s self-revelation to men. 
By naturalism in this sense we do not mean the denial of teleology 
and the assertion that the mechanical view of the world is final. 
We mean the denial of the power of God to intrude in this world 
for man’s salvation. This false philosophy is the real root of the 
so-called new theology. 

How, then, we ask, can Christian theology meet this specu- 
lative philosophy which robs theology of its real object—God, 
and of its special principium of knowledge—the Bible as the 
Word of God ? 

Only two answers are possible. One is an appeal to the 
Die Gescbiebte der Synoptischen Tradition. 
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dialectic of Kierkegaard, i.e., by setting up a philosophy the 
_ precise opposite of that which underlies Modern Protes- 
_tantism. In this way we can turn our backs to a naturalistic 
\historical criticism of the Bible. . It is this way which Karl Barth 
and his group have followed. Barth boldly asserts, as we have 
seen, that the results of historical criticism have nothing to do 
with the theological assertion that the Bible is the Word of God. 
Bultmann, likewise, the most sceptical of historical critics of the 
New Testament, has recently asserted that while his critical 
conclusions have made some of his friends “‘ uncomfortable,” 
he himself feels “‘ absolutely comfortable ” because he takes refuge 
in the dialectic of Barth, and believes that his historical con- 
clusions have nothing to do with theology. But while we agree 
with Barth and his group in their polemic against the “ psycho- 
logism ”’ and “ historical relativism ” in which modern Protestant 
thought has ended, we cannot accept their method or conclusions, — 
_nor do we believe that they represent the true line of development 
from Calvin from which the Reformed theology of the seven- 
teenth century is supposed to have departed. We are indeed 
sorry to have to leave this as a mere assertion. To give our 
reasons would require an entire article.® More particularly, we 
cannot believe that the historians can be left to, dissolve the 
Biblical revelation as they have done, and that we can still claim 
that the Bible is the Word of God. 

The second answer is that we must meet this destructive 
naturalistic philosophy by the assertion and defence of Christian 
supernaturalism which is the philosophy of the Bible itself. 
Doubtless our ultimate ground of belief will be the same as that 


*9 Our objections to “‘ The Theology of Crisis would be, first, the opposition of the Infinite 
and the finite and the “ crisis " or opposition of God to the world and man, appears to be grounded 
in a dualistic philosophy rather than in the fact of sin, as was the case with the old Reformed theology. 
It is true that these old theologians speak of sin and know the world only as a fallen one. But 
their idea of Sin isnot the old Reformed view. Sin isa metaphysical as well as a moralevil. Hence 
the “‘oneness” (Einmaligkeit) of the Christian revelation would seem to lose its special redemptive 
significance, and the union of God and man once in the Incarnation which of course ends 
reason would seem to be an “ impossibility " not merely for human beliefs, but even for God. Secondly 
in accordance with this the idea of Redemption im this Theology seems to swallow up the idea of 
Creation, Providence} and Common Grace,—as well as the revelation of God in man and natu 
which ideas were prominent in the old Reformed Faith. Thirdly, as we have said-injie text of this 
article, we do not believe that we can allow the most sceptical and naturalistic his ] criticism 
to explain the origin of the Bible, and at the same time maintain that it is, neverthelefhe Word 
of God and a supernatural revelation of God to man “ breaking into "’ this world, as this theology 
insists. 

In a word, we do not believe that the world-view which underlies this theological movement 
is the world-view of the Bible itself, nor that Kierkegaard can be put in the same line with Jeremiah, 
Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. It would, however, as we said, alone require an article or a 
series of articles to ground our dissent from “ The Theology of Crisis "’ and it is hoped that it will be 
understood that we are not passing over a significant theological movement lightly, but are compelled 
by limits of space to be content with a mere mention of some of the major grounds of our dissent. 
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of the Reformed fathers—that God speaks in His Word. Doubt- 
less also we will find that all Apologetics is vain without the 
Witness of the Spirit in the sinner’s heart which the Reformed 
Fathers emphasised. But according to the Reformed Fathers, 
the human reason is part of God’s image in man, and though 
marred by sin, it must nevertheless judge of the credibility 
and evidence of Divine revelation.** Though God speaks to us 
and witnesses in us, He deals with us as rational beings. We have 
no more sympathy for the philosopher’s talk about the “ gesunder 
Menschenverstand” than has Barth, for it is not “ gesund.” 
Nevertheless, under the Spirit of God, it is the only means we 
humans have of receiving a revelation from God, and we cannot 
for our part adopt the “ Jrrationalismus”’ which in various 
forms characterises the newest theological developments of 
various types. 

But if we are to uphold pure supernaturalism, this can be 
done with effect only from the standpoint of pure theism which 
interprets all events as the unfolding of the purpose of God, and 
which sets no limits to His powers; of a pure religion which 
depends absolutely on God and rejects the Pelagian and natural- 
istic principle of dependence upon self; and of pure grace or 
pure evangelicalism or the assertion of our absolute dependence 
on God for salvation. This pure and consistent supernaturalism, 
we have tried to show, is just the essence of the Reformed Faith. 
~ In this, then, consists the tremendous significance and importance 
of the Reformed Faith to-day in this naturalistic age. 

Doubtless this Reformed Faith is suffering a decline in the 
theological world to-day. What has been termed “ Reformed 
spring-time in Germany ” we cannot regard as the legitimate 
daughter of the classic Reformed Faith. In Scotland the names 
of William Cunningham and Thomas Crawford no longer exert 
_the influence we wish they did. In America the influence of 
‘ Charles Hodge, Robert Breckinridge, James Thornwell, Robert 
Dabney, William G. T. Shedd, and Benjamin Warfield, seems 
largely to have vanished. But though in theological circles and 
in ecclesiastical courts the leaders of Reformed thought find 
scant recognition, wherever humble souls catch the vision of God 
in His glory and bow in humility and adoration before Him, 
trusting for salvation only in His grace and power, there you 


have the essence of the Reformed Faith, and God in His 
3° Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, chapter 3, §5. 
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providence may yet raise up a leader of religious thought who shall 
once again make the‘Reformed Faith a power in the theological 
world. If and when this happens we may confidently expect a 


true revival of religion in the Protestant world. 
Caspar Wistar Hopce. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD 


Tuis subject is of perennial interest to the Church at large. It is 
of cardinal importance to the faith and life of all believers: If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 


also vain(1 Cor. xv. 14). Bythe Resurrection of Jesus the Apos- 
-tolic Church understood a physical Resurrection : His body was 


capable of being handled and touched (Luke xxiv. 39; John 
xx. 27). It was not the mere survival of His soul, whilst His 
* ashes still lay cold beneath the Syrian stars.’ The teaching of 
the New Testament is that the body, laid in the tomb of Joseph 


of Arimathza, underwent re-animation on the morning of the 


third day after the crucifixion ; thus re-constituting the Thean- 
thropic Personality of our Lord in the power and glory of an 
indissoluble life. 

A Faith, so full of marvel and surprise, to say the least, has 
been assailed in every age of the Church, and never more so than 
at the present time. The subject is now approached from novel 


_ points of view, with critical instruments of increased refinement ; 


with a wider outlook upon ethnic religions ; and with a deeper 
knowledge of the growth of religious myths and legends. New 
Christologies have been devised. New Theologies have been 
formulated, mostly of the “ Liberal” type. New Lives of 
Christ have been published, mainly of the romantic sort. The 
environment of our subject has manifestly changed within a 
generation. The task of Christian Apologetic was never more — 
onerous than now, yet never more hopeful; as new materials for 
the defence and confirmation of the Gospel lie to hand in pro- 
fusion, whilst the methods and results of the Higher Criticism 
are by no means infallible. The following discussion of the 


Resurrection of Jesus Christ evades no real difficulty but attempts 


to meet in proper form and tone, the prevalent forms of Unbelief 
as follows : 


Tue Swoon TuHeory or Pautus 
_ Briefly put, the theory amounts to this: -—Jesus did not die 


upon the Cross. He was taken down therefrom in a state of 


suspended animation, and was laid in the tomb, where He 
recovered under the influence of “the stimulating oily fluid 
spices.” White-robed adherents, perhaps Essenes, opened the 


| 
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grave. From time to time, he appeared to His followers from 
Galilee to Jerisalem. Upon the waning of His strength, He 
ascended Mount Olivet, and there took farewell with His friends, 
from whom He was finally concealed by a cloud. The more 
flamboyant form of the theory brought out by Venturini need not 
detain us. 

~ The “swoon theory” of Paulus was an absolute form of 
denial of our Lord’s resurrection. It was adopted by Schleier- 
macher, Herder, Hase and a few others. It has been reproduced 
in recent times by C. Voysey. Yet it remains destitute of 
plausibility. The Jews were determined that Jesus should die 
upon the Cross, as one accursed of God. They followed Him to 
Calvary.. They stood around Him in His agony. _ They did not 
leave the place of execution until they were well satisfied that He 
was truly dead. Pilate himself solemnly certified the death, 
after formally summoning the centurion to himself. The Roman | 
soldier scrutinised the face of the Crucified One; then, to make 
the assurance of His death more assured, he plunged his spear 
into the side, whence came “ blood and water,” which eminent 
authorities such as Dr. Stroud, Sir William Turner, and Sir - 
A. B. Simpson, regarded as proof that Jesus died, literally, of a 
“broken heart.” In forceful terms, Strauss and Keim rejected 
the “ swoon theory ” of Paulus. Weiss, in his New Life of 
Jesus, says: “It is not worth ‘while to dissolve this — 
Gestitute of all historical meaning.” 


tue Bopy oF Jesus Remain Unsuriep ? 


If so, then this is another mode of denying the Resurrection 
of our Lord. Réville makes the Jews cast His dead'body on the 
dust-heap. Volkmar takes up an equivocal position; asserting 
that the body of Jesus, like those of most executed criminals, 
was left unburied, or perhaps thrown into some hole, and covered 
with earth. Strauss and a few others deny His burial outright. 
Keim decisively rejects all theories of the foregoing sort as “ un- 
historical monstrosities, in view of the copious knowledge we 
possess of the customs and opinions of the Jews.” The ultimate 
fact here is that the Roman law allowed the bodies of persons, who 
had suffered its extreme penalty, to be handed over for interment 
to relatives or friends (Ulpian xlviii., 24). There is no getting 
away from the unanimous statements of the Evangelists and Paul, 
that Jesus died and was buried. 
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| But the critics have much to sayregarding the burial, point- 

ing out alleged discrepancies or contradictions in the records; 
Kirsopp Lake more specially, who discusses the motive of Joseph 
of Arimathza in burying our Lord—whether his discipleship with 
Jesus, or his membership of the Sanhedrim, in order that the 
Law (Deut. xxi. 22-23) might be fulfilled (Resurrection, pp. 169- 
173). Butin the luminous background of the Gospels, the motive 
- of Joseph is self-evident. We takea conjunct view of his official 
statusand moral qualities. Thus heis “an honourable councillor,” 
“ 4 rich man,” “ a good man and a just,” who “ had not consented 
to the counsel and deed ” of the Sanhedrim, who waited “ for the 
Kingdom of God,” who was “ a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, for 
fear of the Jews.” Now came his bold discipleship. When, in 
the crucifixion of Christ, the worst had evidently come to the 
worst, Joseph, taking his life in his hands as against Pilate and the 
Jews, having plucked up courage, went unto Pilate and craved the 
- body of Jesus (Mark xv. 43). He was not moved to action here 
by any paltry deference to the Sanhedrim, but by all those noble 
traits of status and character already noted. 

The historicity of the narratives relating to the burial of our 
Lord is further challenged by Kirsopp Lake, who finds the 
accounts of Mark and John discrepant in reference to the mode of 
burial of Jesus:—Thus: “According to Mark, the body of Jesus 
was merely wrapped in a shroud, and not anointed, so that the 
women came after the Sabbath to supply the deficiency.” 
According to John, there is a full and costly burial by Joseph and 
Nicodemus, which takes the form of an anointing. “ Both 
accounts cannot be correct” (Res. pp. 170-6.) Yet it can be 
shown that Mark and John are clearly in the right, and that 
Kirsopp Lake is in the wrong. There was no anointing of the 
body of our Lord by Joseph and Nicodemus. Under the circum- 
stances, there could be none. The scourging had reduced parts 
of the surface of the body to a gory pulp; the crown of thorns 
had made the head a mass of lacerations; the buffeting had 
marred the face more than any man’s. There could be no 
application of an anotntment to the body in such a woeful state. 
But Joseph and Nicodemus did the only proper thing: they 
embalmed the body with a mixture of myrrh and wood-aloes. 
Powdered the mixture must have been, for otherwise it could not 
be applied. There was a profusion of material—“ about a 
hundred pounds’ weight ”; amply sufficient to form a fragrant 
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cushion on which the body might rest (if need be); amply suffi- 
cient also for interspersing in the folds of the grave clothes. 
The women who came to the tomb on the morning of the third 
day prepared both spices arid ointments (Luke xxiii. 56). These 
are now most notably in place, on the supposition that the body of 
Jesus still lay within the tomb. Here the narratives of the burial 
according to Mark and John are entirely correct. Here again a 
striking testimony to the historicity of the Gospel records. 


Tue Watcu at THE Tompa— an unhistorical legend”? ? 


This is the verdict of A. W. Meyer, and represents the firm 
conclusion of the Higher Critics. The story is related by Matthew 
alone (xxvii. 62-66, xxviii. 11-15). Many questions have been 
raised here. Did Jesus predict His resurrection onthethirdday? 
If so, was not the knowledge of it confined to the circle of the 
disciples ? If not, would ‘the Jewish authorities give credit to a 

prediction which the disciples did not believe ? Would the chief 
priests and Pharisees break the Sabbath Law to interview Pilate 
(Matt. xxvii. 62)? | Would the soldiers accept the stupid 
Jewish fabrication which confessed a fault involving the penalty 
of death? Do not these points amount to a cluster of things 
incredible and contradictory ? 

Nevertheless, the narrative of Matthew approves itself 
as soundly historical. A reaction had set in among the chief 
priests and Pharisees. The death of Jesus had been attended by an 
earthquake. To the Hebrew mind, this was no mere convulsion 
of Nature. It holds a significant place in the Old Testament 
Revelation. Wherever it occurs, it denotes: “‘ This ts the 
jinger of God.” At the death of Jesus there was not only the 
earthquake, but its cognate event—the rending of the veil of the 
Temple. The Jewish authorities were thus driven to realise that 
there had been something more than ordinary in the death of 

_ Christ. Reflection gave place to fear so intense that they set 
aside the Law of the Sabbath to interview Pilate. Dissembling 
their terror, they addressed the Governor: “ Sir, it has occurred 
tous that that deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three days 
I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure until the third day, lest His disciples come by night and steal 
Him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from thedead. So 
the last error shall be worse than the first” (Matt. xxvii. 63-64). 
Our Lord’s prediction of His resurrection on the third day was no 
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secret. Twice it had been made openly (John ii. 19, Mark viii. 
32). It was mentioned in distorted form at the trial before 
Caiaphas, and again in the derision at the Cross. The critics 
therefore greatly err in failing to recognise that our Lord’s pre- 
diction of His death and His rising again on the third day, was 
widespread. They err likewise in their assumption that the 
soldiers at the cross were Roman soldiers. Matthew does not call 
them such, though he speaks elsewhere of “soldiers of the 
Governor”’ (xxvii. 27). The latter were doubtless requested _ 
by the Jewish leaders from Pilate, but he refused them in the 
language of interjection, which may be thus correctly put: “ Ye 
have a guard already! Goaway! Please yourselves about making 
the tomb secure!” (Matt. xxvii. 65). The guard Here referred to 
_ is the Temple Watch, consisting of Jews. The guard which fled 
terror-stricken from the tomb on the morning of the third day, 
evinces its Jewish nationality by reporting, not to Pilate, but to 
the chief priests (Matt. xxviii. 11). Consideration of the state 
_ of affairs in the City of Jerusalem furnishes material for a definite 
conclusion regarding the nationality of the soldiers at the tomb. 
- The Passover season in Jerusalem always caused more or less" 
anxiety to the Roman Governors. There was a vast addition to 
the normal population of the City, due to the influx of pilgrims. 
Their number, according to Josephus, amounted to some three 
millions. (BJ. II. xiv. 3; VI. ix. 3.) That is doubtless an 
exaggeration, but the actual number could hardly have been less 
than a quarter of a million. During the festal season national 
feeling ran high between Jews and Romans. Relations were 
, greatly strained between these parties at the p<riod under review. 
At the trial of our Lord before Pilate, priests and people were on 
' the verge of insurrection. They flouted the authority of the 
Governor. Whilst affairs were still in a state of crisis, there came 
the Jewish deputation requesting a Roman guard for the tomb; 
‘but their petition was refused; for the City still seethed with 
discontent. Pilate could not do otherwise. ‘He dared not 
deplete the garrison of the Fortress of Antonia by a single Roman 
soldier to guard the burial place of one whom he regagded as a 
harmless enthusiast. The Watch at the Tomb therefore could 
not have been Roman, but must have consisted of Jews. They 
possibly slept on duty, as no stern law of death-penalty for such an 
offence hung over their heads. They might accept the excuse 
invented for them by their superiors, along with the “ large 
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money” promised them. And if these things ever came to the 


Governor’sear, he probably treated them as a matter for ridicule. 
Everything therefore fits in with, and requires, the conclusion 
that the soldiers who guarded the tomb were not Roman but 
Jewish. The Gospel of Peter indicates that the Watch at the 
Tomb was mixed in character, but this source is indecisive. 

The historicity of the narrative of Matthew is thus amply 
vindicated, and from it certain important issues flow :—The 
Watch could not have been set openly on the Sabbath, for that 
would have been an advertisement of the latent fear of the chief 
priests that Jesus might rise from the dead. It must have been 
set well after daylight had ceased, for thus only could it serve 
a8 a trap to the expected raiders on the Tomb. The women 
who came early to the sepulchre did not know beforehand of its 
existence. The Watch was on duty for one night only. Its 
flight into the City almost coincided with the retreat of the 
women from the Tomb (Matt. xxvili. 11). Both events belong to 
the twilight of the morning of the third day after the Crucifixion. 
What the panting “ soldiers ” said to the chief priests is not on 
record, but their demeanour alone is sufficient to show that 
something terrific had happened at the Tomb. The chief 
priests and elders find no fault with the conduct of the Watch ; 
they make ro investigation of the sepulchre. They immediately 
proceed to invent an excuse for the guard, saying, “ Say ye, 
His disciples came by night and stole Him away while we slept.” 
(Matt. xxviii. 13.) dt the bottom of this cryptic saying 1s the 
admission that the tomb 1s empty—the body of Fesus 15 pot there. 
The attempted evasion of this fact is a transparent falsehood ; 

_ for if they slept, how could they tell what had transpired? This 
story becomes a kind of fixture among the Jews, being mentioned 
by Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and again in the Toledoth 
Feschu. This admission of the Fewtsh authorities that the tomb 
was empty on the morning of the third day ts to be strongly emphastsed. 


ATTEMPTED EXPLANATIONS OF THE Empty Tomes. 


Unbelief, in its popular and in its critical forms, has been 
most inventive and most ingenious here. The following theories 
exhaust all that is really noteworthy. : 

(1) The Empty Tomb was a “ theological inference ”’ from 
the Appearances of Jesus after His death. Strauss, Keim, 
Arnold Meyer, Kirsopp Lake, and a host of minor critics make 
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the disciples’ belief in the Resurrection of their Master depend 
on His Appearances to them. It is here pointed out that the 


' current idea of Resurrection was physical Resurrection. If then 


Christ were really from the dead, then the emptiness of the 
tomb was a natural inference from the foregoing doctrine. But 
the reply to the critics is easy here :—They have boldly reversed 
the order of events. The four Evangelists make it perfectly 
clear that the tomb was found empty before there were any 
Appearances of Jesus to His followers. The critics have here 
acted in a most capricious and unwarranted manner, in the | 
interests, not of truth, but of a pre-conceived theory. Further, 
the emptiness of the tomb was investigated by the women, and 
by Peter and John. (Mk/xvi.1,5; Jn. xx.2ff; Lk. xxiv. 22.) 

(2) The Empty Tomb was a mistake on the part of the women 
who came to anoint the body of Jesus. Here, according to 
Kirsopp Lake, the women find an empty tomb, but it was not 
the one that was closed by Joseph of Arimathza, but an adjacent 
one, in the entrance to which was a young man. Guessing their 
errand, he tried to show them where they laid Jesus, probably - 
telling them they had made a mistake about ‘the place, and 
probably pointing to the next tomb, saying “ He is not here. 
See the place where they laid Him.” (Res. p 250 ff.) But 
Lake’s suggestion is too subtle. The leader of the women is 
that Mary who sat with Mary Magdalene over against the 
sepulchre, when Joseph and Nicodemus had finished their pious 
work. (Mk. xv. 47; Mt. xxvii. 61.) The site of the tomb 
was unforgettable. It formed no part of a common cemetery. 
It was in a garden by itself; and the garden could not be 
mistaken. It was near to the place of crucifixion, and was 
now all trodden down by the feet of the fretful multitude who 
mocked the dying agonies of the Crucified One. Thus, Lake’s 
suggestion falls tothe ground. He did not hold it himself, and 
frankly abandons it in favour of a theological conclusion. 

(3) The Tomb was empty because of the removal of the body 
of Fesus. | 

These views are set forth :— 

(a) The body was removed by the disciples of Fesus. That 
was really impossible ; for the Gospels testify with one voice 
that the disciples did not expect the Master to rise again from 
the dead. They could therefore have taken no interest in any 
project for the removal of the body, Further, if they had 
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removed it, they could not have believed in the Resurrection 


of Jesus. 

" b) The body was removed by the Sanhedrim. The retention 
of the body in the tomb was for them a necessity, because thus 
it furnished concrete proof that Jesus: was neither the true 
Messiah, nor yet the Son of God, but a mere pretender and 
blasphemer. Had they really removed the body, they could haye 
produced it, or could have brought ‘to light persons who had 
stolenit. They felt the preaching of the Resurrection at Pentecost 
a grievance, but they were unable to arrest it. (Acts iv. 2.) 

(c) The body was removed by the Romans. ‘Two reasons have 
been assigned for this. Thus, Canon Streeter almost casually 
suggested that Pilate feared an attack (evidently between the 
Jews and the disciples), and therefore removed the body on the 
quiet of the Sabbath. (Foundations, 134.) That view is 
untenable, for, as shown already, Pilate refused a Roman guard 
for the tomb ; thus proving that he had no anxiety in this regard. 
On the other hand, T. W. Rolleston asserted that Pilate had 
removed the body, fearing it might become the centre of a new 
religious cult; Lord Kitchener’s treatment of the remains of 
the Mahdi in ‘the Soudan being cited as a parallel. (Hib. Jo., 
April, 1906.) But again, there is no trace of any fear of this kind 
on the part of Pilate. These two-theories fail entirely to account 
for the Empty Tomb. | 

Space does not allow us to discuss the alleged removal of 
the body of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus, or by 
Mary Magdalene, or Mark, the supposed owner of the garden, or 
his gardener, or Galileans, or Nazarenes, or Essenes. Such stories — 
, have no foundation in fact. They are purely fanciful, having only 
a nominal connection with the Gospel narratives, and merit no 
further notice. 

ConcLusion. 

The historicity of the Gospel records relating to the Resur- 
rection of our Lord has been freely put to proof, and has been 
found to be entirely trustworthy. The Empty Tomb 1s a fact as 
invincible as any other fact of the best attested History. In view 
of it, we accept with entire assurance the message of the Angel 
to the women by the Empty Tomb: “ He is not here, for He is 
risen as He said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 

(To be continued.) 
W. M. Avexanper. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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DEUTERONOMY—WHENCE AND WHY? 
A STUDY IN SCRIPTURE CRITICISM AND HEBREW PSYCHOLOGY. 


I 


In his book, “The Divine Unity of Scripture,” Dr. Adolph 


Saphir ’says: “ A man might as plausibly say that the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written by Luther, as many say nowadays 
that the book of Deuteronomy was written centuries after the 
death of Moses.’” 

These words were penned about forty years ago; but their 
application holds good also, and, perhaps, more so, to-day. _ | 

For, the majority of leaders, and teachers, of the most modern 
School of ultra-critical Bible study, who virtually deny the super- 
natural in the Old Testament, and postulate the Naturalistic, or, 
as the Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, and others, call it, the 
“‘ Evolutionary ” view of history, maintain, that the book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by Moses but by some unknown 
author or authors during the reign of King Josiah (639-608 8.c.), 
or shortly before that reign. They further aver that the reason 
why the book was written was because its author or authors 
hoped by means of it to promote a religious Reformation, a 
return to the true God, in Israel. It is also declared by the same 
ultra-critical School that it was “‘ the book” that Hilkiah the 
High Priest “found” in the Temple. (2 Kings xxii. 8-10; 2Chron. 
xxxiv. 14.) And some critics say that Hilkiah himself was the 
author of the book; whilst other, milder critics, shrinking from 
this i imputation of literary forgery, refer it, on various grounds, 
to the time of Manasseh (cf. Ewald, Driver) or the early days of 
Isaiah (cf. Kuenen, Cheyne, etc.). They all, however, unani- 
mously concur that the book was not written by Moses but that 
some author or authors wrote it long after the days of the great 
Lawgiver of Israel. 

Now, this theory is in direct conflict with the account which 
is given in the book itself, and which was unmistakably believed 
to be true by King Josiah, by the prophetess Huldah, by the 
writers of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and by others 


besides. 
Moreover, the whole tone of the book is inconsistent with the 


* Id., p. 154; 1892 ed. 
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later date assigned to it. A number of philological archaisms in 
the book, references to places and peoples, and scriptural historic 
evidences, from the book of Joshua onwards, go to prove that the 
book in question is much older than the Josiah, or even the 
Prophet Isaiah, period, in ancient Hebrew history. Several able 
and consecrated scholars have already fully dealt with these 
aspects of the Problem of Deuteronomy. And it is an out- 
standing and remarkable fact, worthy of special note, that such 
books as Hommel’s (Munich) The Ancient Hebrew Tradstion, 
Orr’s The Problem of the Old Testament, Prof. Green’s (Princeton 
Theological Seminary) The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 
A.H. Finn’s The Unity of the Pentateuch, Prof. Sayce’s The Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, and the telling Sermon 
on The Five Books of the Torah, by the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, 
the Chief ae of the British Empire, in his book, Affirmations 
of Fudaism—it is, we say, most remarkable that these and kindred 
publications from the pens of prominent British, American, 
German and. Dutch Scholars and Historians, Christian as well as 
Jewish (cf., Graetz, in his Geschichte, ii. 408-39) are still waiting 
_ to be effectively answered by the ultra-rationalistic critics of the 
Old Testament. 
Our purpose in this article is to deal with the Hebrao-Psycho- 
logical aspect in reference to the “ Evolutionary ” theory about — 
the “ Whence ” and “ Why ” of Deuteronomy. | 


Il 

What, in plain language, this extremely rationalistic theory 
implies is this: That Moses was not the author of the book, but 
that the sublime speeches or addresses contained therein were 
surreptitiously put into his mouth in after centuries; also that 
the references tothe Israelitish wanderings in the desert,and the — 
vivid “ colourings ” of the life in the wilderness and all the other — 
incidents, personal and national, and circumstances, recorded in 
the book are mere fiction, clever literary forgeries, fabricated as an 
. Imaginary setting, or background, for the purpose of nothing less 
than promoting a revival of religion, a return of sinners, from their 
fraudulent and evil ways, back tothe true God. 

Mark it well: a Literary Forgery and a Religious Revival ! 
What strange companions, to be sure, in the household of “true 
religion and undefiled ! ” 

This is not a case of controverting sane and well-informed 
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criticism in defence of Bibliolatry. All sane students of the 
Word of God will agree that a superstitious adoration of the 
mere letter of the Book is as abhorrent to God as it is injurious 
to the human soul. “ The letter killeth ; it is the spirit 
that gives life ’—the spirit of Wisdom, of Understanding, 
sanctified by @mmon Sense and the Fear of the Lord. But 
how much 6tf{real wisdom, of true understanding of human 
nature, is there exhibited in the theory before us? Very little 
indeed ; since Fraud and genuine Faith do not beget each other. 
Nor is it Satan’s way to drive himself out. But apart from this, 
there is also very conspicuous ignorance shown, through this 
theory, concerning the people amongst whom, by whom, and 
upon whom, that literary fraud, in the name of true religion, is 
said to have been perpetrated. | . 
Ancient Israel has been guilty of many sad and foolish | 
blunders in matters of Faith and Fidelity to the true God. But 
there is no evidence to imply, let alone prove, that the Hebrews of 
old were given to stuffing their Sacred Writings with false, forged, 
lying literary productions. It is an historical fact, for instance, 
that none of the Hebrew books published by Jews under assumed | 
names (as, for example, T he Book of Enoch, The Apocalypse of Moses, 
The Ascension and Vision of Isaiah, etc., etc.) were included in the 
canon of the Old Testament. May not one reason for that be, 
that the Hebrew compilers of the Old Testament felt that it was 
not morally right to include these books on the very ground 
of the irregularity of their authorship ? | 
And, besides, in view of the special vocation and unique 
mission of ancient Israel, a people specially chosen to receive the 
revelation of God’s mind and heart, and charged with the respon- 
sibility of conveying that revelation to the world, it is hard to 
conceive of the idea that, on the literary side of that nation’s high 
calling for God and Mankind, there was a low indulgence in fraud 
and forgery. ‘“‘ As long as the world lasts,” says an English 
secular writer, ‘‘all who want to make progress in righteousness 
will come to Israel for irspiration, as the people who have had 
the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest ; and, 
in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered for us, 
carers for conduct will find a glow and a force they could find 
nowhere else.”” 


* Matthew Amold. 4 
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For our modern civilisation, we are debtors to the ancient 
Egyptians, and the Greeks and the Romans, aye, and to the great 
Asiatic races. There have been “ Lights of Asia ”’ besides those 
which issued from Mount Zion. And the people of Zion, asa — 
people, were often perverse and faithless. ‘ Forty years long was 
God grieved with that people,’ chants one of their own inspired — 
Psalmists. But when all that is acknowledged, still the Jewish 
race stands alone, not only in the great world, but even among the 
Semitic races, which are believed to have been specially pre- 
disposed to religion. Spiritually and mentally the ancient Hebrew 
race was specially predisposed to religion. Out of that race there 
came forth the heralds of pure spiritual life, and faith in God. It 
is, therefore, difficult to reconcile this outstanding fact about | 
the ancient Israelites with the theory of a forged book, now 
known as the Book of Deuteronomy, and a part of that very 
revelation of God, having crept into the Jewish religion in the 
sae of King Josiah, and having led to the religious Reformation. 

That a whole nation, and the unique Hebrew nation at that, 
was turned to God, by means of a cleverly manipulated literary 
trick, is, in other words, what the modern postulators of the 
Naturalistic idea of Old Testament history would have us accept 
as an historical fact. That, to put it mildly, is a far-fetched 
theory. It does not at all square with what is known of the 
Jewish race. Jt 1s, in short, a psychological impossibility. 

Just think how the Jews of old watched over their sacred 
books, carefully passing them on to succeeding generations. In 
days of old the Hebrew Psalmist sang : 

“ O how I love thy Torah ! 
It is my meditation alltheday . . . 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
And light unto my path ” (Ps. cxix. 97 and 105). 


And, in our own times, a Jewish Ysddish poet exclaimed : 


“The Torah has been our consolation, 

Our help in exile and sore privation . . 

We have sacrificed all. We have given our wealth, 
Our homes, our honours, our lands, our health, 
Our lives—like Hannah her children seven— 

For the sake of the Torah that came from heaven,””* 


To this day, the truly orthodox cultured Jew (the Jew who is 
_not “ modern ” enough to ape the foes of Holy Writ) still finds 


* J. L. Gordon ; translated from the Yiddish by Alice Lucas and H. Frank; see 4 Book of Jewish 
Thoughts, Oxford Edition, p.255. 
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in the Torah, like the Psalmist of old, his heart’S“ delight.” The 
following words, used by the Chief Rabbi of the British Empire 
about The Five Books of the Torah (otherwise the Pentateuch, 
Deuteronomy included), show the true Jew’s attitude towards 
the Old Testament, the Scriptures of Truth of ancient Israel : 
“If we judge this Divine book by its results what an — 
elemental, majestic force is Israel’s Torah. It shattered not 
only the idols but the stone heart of antiquity, taught 
mankind the doctrine of the One Holy God who is the 

Father of all men, proclaimed the great commandment 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and implanted 

pity within the soul of humanity.” 

Official Jewry in the days of Pontius Pilate would not have 
Jesus, Whom the common people followed gladly, as the Divinely 
promised Messiah of Israel. The fact, nevertheless, remains 
that “ unto them were committed the oracles of God.” The Jews, 
did not tear their own Scriptures of Truth to tatters and reduce 


the Old Testament contents to legends and faked literary fiction. 
On the contrary, the God-ward aspiring from Joshua 


to the brave Maccabean family, drew ee une strength 
upon the “ Book of the Law.” As against that, usen, one of 
‘the foremost modern exponents of destructive Bible criticism, — 
proclaims that the influence of the Pentateuch was unmitigatedly 
evil. In his book, History of Israel and Fudab, p- 223, Well- 
hausen says with regard to the Hebrew Scriptures of the 
Pentateuch: “ So viel an thm liegt, enseelt es die Religion, und 
verdirbt die Moral” (‘As much as in it lies, it demoralised 
religion aid depraved -morality.”) Another modern critic of 
the Old Testament, Friedrich Delitzsch (son of the great 
_ Hebraist and godly man, Franz Delitzsch), goes even further 
than his master, Wellhausen, and denounces the Hebrew 
Scriptures as “The Great Deception”; and “he calls upon 
the Christian world to cast off the incubus of the Jewish Bible.” 
(See Dr. J. H. Hertz’ Affirmations of Fudaism, pp. 39-54.) 

It is the “‘modern” anti-supernatural Schools of Bible 
students who seem to see deceit and forgeries in the O] Testa- 
ment. But not so, psychologically, the “* People of the Book.” 
To the true Jew of old, “ All Scripture was inspired by God and 
profitable for teaching . . . and for moral discipline, to 
make the man of God proficient and equipped for godd work of 
every kind.” “ Blindness in part,” with regard to Jesus Christ, 


‘ 
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has indeed come over Israel. But, as a race, the Jewish race has 


been ever very wide-awake towards the sanctity of the Old 
Testament. 

It is pure assumption, therefore, and nothing else, that the 
ancient Hebrews were iff such an undeveloped and naive state of 
mind with regard to the moral aspects of forged Scripture docu- 
ments as to be led into a Reformation of Religion by means of a 
faked document purporting to have been written by Moses.’ 


Ill 


The great Christian Reformation in the sixteenth century . 


was certainly not brought about by some faked epistles in thename 
of St. Paul. Christianity was then partly taken back, by the 
Reformers, to the Bible itself, to the old, and ever fresh, Word of 
God; and there, men and women came to see what their Lord 
God did require of them. There, out of the pages of the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, they learned how to “keep the securities of their 
Faith intact, and how to avoid the profane jargon and contra- 
dictions ” of what is falsely called “‘ Knowledge.”” And by the 
light of the Word of Truth they, some of the Reformers, and 
humble Protestant Martyrs, were enabled to “ light such a light ” 
in the temple of the human soul that it is still more or less 
shining. May it never be quenched again ! 


Now what happened in the sixteenth century a.p. is true : 


also of other periods in history. Souls are not now, and never in 
the world’s history, Jewish or Gentile, have been, truly turned 
—1.¢. converted—to the true God by means of forged literary 


productions, however cleverly done. In ancient Jewish history, 


the brave Maccabeans, in their heroic stand against the cruel 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and in Christian history, men like Wycliff, 
Luther, John Huss, John Knox, the Scotch Covenanters, and the 
Wesley brothers, for the purpose of. furthering the work of God 
in human lives, had no need to indulge in anonymous literary 
productions, and pass them off as genuine writings of an Isaiah 
or an Elijah or a St. John or a St. Paul. God does-not attract 
souls unto Himself by means of trickery, literary or any other ; 
and He certainly would not have man do that for Him, at any time, 
B.c. or A.D. For God is Sanctity, and also Intellectual Sanity ; 


* See Bredenkamp in Gesetz und Propbeten, p.6; ed. 1881. Also Ed. Naville, LL.D., D.C.L., in 
Archaology of the Old Testament, p. 205. (“ Deuteronomy ... 1 believe bears the character of the 
last words of Moses.’’) 
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and He longs for man, originally made in God’s image, to be 

We conclude, therefore, that if the Book of Deuteronomy 
was the “ Book of the Law ” that was “ found ” in the Temple in 
the days of King Josiah (and as far back as the days of Jerome, 
who died 420 a.p., the “ Book of the Law ” and “ Deuteronomy ” 
were thought to have been practically identical), then it was what 
the book itself says it was, namely, an old Divinely-directed 
Volume of the Law, by none other than Moses. With the 
exception of the last chapter, where the account of the death of 


- Moses is given, which account was, probably, written originally by 


Joshua, or Caleb, or some other person, who was intimately | 
connected with the Lawgiver and deeply revered the memory of 


- the man “ whom the Lord knew face to face,” the book which 
tthe High Priest Hilkiah “‘ found ” was substantially the book of 


Deuteronomy as we now know it. It was, in other words, a part 
of the inspired Torah of ancient Israel, originally written by Moses, 
by means of which God wrought a revival of Religion in the days 
of the good King Josiah. 


IV 


The Book of Deuteronomy was a means of blessing in ancient 
Judea. And, asa part of the Word of God, it also possesses more 
than an historical interest for us. Apart from the fact that the 
Lord Jesus made special use of this book when He repelled the 
Tempter in the wilderness, there are eternal truths proclaimed 
in this sacred Volume of the Law that are as vitally important for 
our day as they were in the days of Moses and, later on, of ‘King 

osiah. 
, There is, first of all, the great truth of The Supremacy of 


_ Gogein History. This was a conviction that flamed in the soul 


of the inspired Lawgiver. It was God, the Great I AM, that 
brought Israel out of Egypt, the land ofslavery. It was God who 
went before them to the Promised Land. God first, and God 
always, controlling the doings of His people. — 

2, Then also, there is a guenchless passion for Heart-Sincerity 
in religion expressed in the book. Notoutward forms of religion 
only, but, and more so, inward fatth, a faith written upon the 
tablets of the heart. “‘ For this commandment. . . is not 
far off . . . But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 


mouth, in thy heart ” (see Deuteronomy xxx. 11-19). 


= 
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3. Furthermore, the book sets forth a great and magnificent 
hope for Israel and the whole human race, if men were only to give 
heed to it. Foes may assail. Life may be, and often is, a dark 
valley of gloomy shadows. Yet there is no need to be dismayed. 
On the contrary, there is a call here for Courace. For, there is: 

“ No God like the God of Jeshurun, 
who rides through heavens to your rescue . . .; 


God Eternal is your home ; and UNDERNEATH YOU 
ARE THE EVERLASTING ARMS.” (Deut. xxxiii. 26-27.) 


Woodfalls, | A. P. Gortp-Levin. 
Downton, Wilts. 


¢ 
EVOLUTIONARY DOGMATISM. — 


Proressor Sir Artuur ADDRESS AT THE BritTIsH 
AssociaTION, 1927. 


Docmatism has found for herself a new home. Under stress 
of much scientific scourging, she has left her old theological 
habitation and, mirabile dictu, has found a place in the sun 
amid the realms of Science. In one of his last addresses Lord 
Kelvin declared Evolution to be an hypothesis. “I marvel,” 


he said, “at the undue haste with which teachers in our Univ- 


ersities and preachers in our pulpits are re-stating truth in the 


terms of Evolution, while Evolution itself remains an unproved 


hypothesis in the laboratories of science.”” What has happened 
since? Nothing to warrant the new evolutionary dogmatism. 
Yet on the lips of some of its advocates to-day it has passed 


_ through the stage of being a theory, and has become firmly . 


established as an indisputable fact and law of life! Thus 
Dr. Barnes dogmatically affirms that Man has come “ from a 


tangle of apes, somewhere in the Tertiary.” An official . 


Christian Apologist tells us that “The method of Creation is 
unquestionably that of Evolution ”—unquestionably! And 
now Sir Arthur Keith declares “‘ the fundamentals of Darwin’s 
outline of Man’s history remain unshaken.” “ Nature” 


_ (August 27th, 1927) reviewed Sir Arthur’s address with much 


trumpeting of “ the triumph of Darwin ”—echoing Sir Arthur’s 
“the victory of Darwin,” “ to make victory doubly certain,” 
“Will Darwin’s victory endure?” etc. ‘‘ Darwin's position,” 
says Sir Arthur again, “has become impregnable”: and in 
keeping with this dogmatic trumpet-tone are such remarks as 


_ “the brain of Pithecanthropus, as we now know, had passed well 


beyond the anthropoid status.” Victory! Triumph! Un- 
questionable, impregnable, position! We now know! Did the 
theologians—who are now, as Mr. G. H. Bonner truly says,’ 
abandoning their Creeds sc gaily—even in their most dogmatic 
days ever exceed this? Yet Sir Arthur’s edition of The 
Origin of Species in “‘ Everyman’s Library” has the over- 
modest motto, “ Hoc solum scio quod nihil scio.” Evidently 


? Mr. Bonner subjected Sir Arthur’s Address to a searching logical criticism, which elicited little 
more in reply than 0 frank edmiscion chet the laws of thought mead not be taben too seriously. 
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there are two Sir Arthurs, and the one who now confronts us is 
not the modest scientist but the over-confident dogmatic — 
Anti-theist. 

This dogmatism is a serious ‘matter for those who have no 
knowledge of the real and hypothetical nature of evolutionary 
thinking. It is impressive and sadly misleading. Evolution is 
not a harmless ingredient of thought but a dangerous explosive. 
Darwin and Wallace knew this, says Sir Arthur: and he himself, 
and his followers, know it too. “There is no halfway house for 
the Church, once it adopts Evolution as its Creed,” he declared 
in The Sunday Times of October 3rd, 1927: “It has to accept 
all or deny all.” A month later (November 19th) Nature, in a_ 
leading article, signed by Rev. J. C. Hardwick, upon the corres- 
pondence which took place between Dr. Davidson and Dr. 
Barnes, said :— 

We have only to consider how integral to the traditional dogmatic system 
is the doctrine of an historical fall of Man. The Christian theory of human 
nature (that is, its need of supernatural grace, and so on) hangs upon it; while 
the scheme of redemption, involving an historical Incarnation, is its dogmatic 
correlative. It is not merely a question of the Earth having been created in 
six days or during incalculable periods of time—that issue;*though it has been 
considered serious, is trifling, compared with the others raised by the theory 
of Evolution. 

So Dr. H. D. A. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall for the training of 
Candidates for the Anglican Ministry, is reported as denying 
the depravity of human nature, the Virgin Birth, the Cross 
as Sacrifice for Sin, the Bodily Resurrection of our Lord, and His 
Bodily Second Coming, and saying that educated people base 
their hope of progress upon the Doctrine of Evolution: and 
Dr. Barnes says bluntly, 3 in a Sermon at Westminster, Septem- 
ber, 1927 :— 

_ Darwin’s triumph has destroyed the whole theological scheme. . . . 

In fact, Man is not a being who has fallen from an ideal state of perfect inno- 
cence ; he is an animal, slowly gaining spiritual understanding, and, with the 
gain, rising far above his distant ancestors. Further, it is quite impossible to 


harmonise this conclusion with the traditional theology of any branch of the 
Christian Church, 


It is easy to jest about Evolution, but that belittles a gigantic 
issue. Evolution is a shattering explosive. Chiefly because of 
it the Christian Faith is losing its hold. It is not a toy to play 
with, but an edged tool. The loud dogmatism of the Evolutionist 
may be justly resented. The modest presentation of a working 
hypothesis for field and laboratory we could all appreciate: the 
claim that various phenomena meet with a sufficient explanation 
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in the evolutionary hypothesis, and that Evolution is a credible 
theory, we are all ready to consider calmly: but the shout of 
triumph, the baseless slogan “‘ We now know! ”’, the war-whoop 
andfthe tub-thumping about “impregnable positions,” all this 
we are not ready to suffer; and, pleasant as the style of Sir 
Arthur’s address generally is, it seems to argue a lack of sensitive- 
ness when an eminent osteologist shouts so loudly and joyously 
that his party has destroyed the ground of our faith and the hope 
of our souls. 

Sir Arthur, in the preface of his little book “‘ Concerning 
Man’s Origin,’ says, regarding his address at the British Asso- 
ciation, “ I could evoke no response from the sea of faces before 
me—only a stolid attention.” Péssibly the floor of the Asso- 
ciation realised more clearly than the platform that the issues 
were too serious for such jubilange. Possibly, also, they realised 
that dogmatism about Darwinissfi Was a little out of date in 1927. 
It is not easy for most minds to exclude in toto and perfectly 
all contrary views of the case. But that is where Sir Arthur 
triumphs. He admits nothing contrary to the views of his hero, 
and shows great dexterity in presenting even the failures of the 
evolutionary argument as reasons for accepting the impregnable 
Darwinism. For example: “ In more recent years medical men 
have observed that characteristic alterations in the appearance 
and constitution of the human body can be produced by the 
action of other glands—the pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, and 
adrenals.” This is uttered, just in the course of Sir Arthur’s 
argument for. Who would imagine the real fact, viz, that these 
words chronicle the fall of the old “ vestigial argument,” through 
the discovery of the use of the old supposedly useless “ rudi- 
ments”? ? Or again, Sir Arthur dexterously argues: ‘‘ Was 
Darwin right when he said that Man, under the action of 
biological forces which can be observed and measured, (the italics are 
mine) has wi 88 raised from a place among anthropoid apes to that 
which he now occupies? The answer is, Yes”. The “ Yes” 
is merely the expression of Sir Arthur’s faith ; and he omits to 
add that the biological forces have not yet even been observed ! 
‘The address was short, and there was no time for anything but 
affirmation: but, if legitimate affirmations had been the only 
ones allowed, the address would have been very much shorter. 

In this address Sir Arthur challenges attention both as a 


* An enlargement of the thesis of his Address. 
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Scientist and as a Logician. In one or both capacities he takes 
this ground: that Man, physically and mentally, in his material 
and immaterial parts, is of one origin. In the little volume 
_ which enlarges upon his address, he protests against what he 
regards as the impossible position of the Modal or Theistic 
Evolutionists, who explain the material part by Evolution, and 
the immaterial by the creative inbreathing of God. There 
can be no doubt that in this he is right. The contrary view has 
no support either in the Bible or in reason; and why Christian 
thinkers should assume the entirely unproven evolution of the 
human body is a great perplexity: But unity of origin has a 
two-fold importance both for Creationist and Evolutionist: 
for Evolution must in that case be proved in both departments 
of human nature, and failure in either department discredits the 
whole hypothesis. The Evolutionist, claiming Man’s single 
origin, | has not shown his hypothesis worthy of acceptance by | 
proving, for example, the evolution of the backbone, unless he 
can demonstrate the evolution of the Moral Imperative as well. 
To parody a statement of Sir Arthur’s : the Evolutionist, claiming 
Man’s single origin, has no halfway house. He must demon- 
strate everything, or fail everywhere. 
| We look first, then, at Keith the Scientist ; and note that he 
pins his faith to Darwinism. He believed that his audience, if 
not convinced Darwinists, were yet “‘ prepared to believe, when 
full proofs are forthcoming, that Man began his career as a hum- 
ble primate animal, and has reached his present state by the action 
and reaction of biological forces which have been and are ever at 
work within his body and brain.” ‘‘ The fundamentals of Dar- 
win’s history (sic) remain unshaken.” Sir Arthur does not 
specify in detail. All he says that Man had an anthropoid © 
origin: but this was not an ori idea of Darwin’s. Darwin’s 
contributions were Natural Selection, Sexual Selection, and 
Pangenesis. How far are these ideas accepted to-day? Take 
Natural Selection, which may be briefly outlined in such sen- 
_ tences as—Variations occur: these are heritable: some give 
‘victory in the struggle for existence: thus their fortunate 
possessors are able to hand them on to the succeeding generations. 
Is Natural Selection “ victorious ” ? Is its rock “i impreg- 
nable” ?? Sir Arthur quotes Owen as dismissing Darwin in the 


* That Prof. Keith intends to claim the detailed plan of Natural Selection to be “impregnable” 
is made clear in his edition of the “ Origin,” where he says that if the machinery of evolution described 
in the “ Origin " were wrong the book would be out of date. — 
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~ briefest of paragraphs, and at the same time citing passages from. 
his own work to prove that the concept of Natural Selection 
as an evolutionary force was one which he had already recognised : 
and the fact is that posterity is affirming the correctness of 
Owen’s estimate. The wide-spread opinion in the scientific 
world is well summed up in Sir Oliver Lodge’s minimising 
words, “* Natural Selection is a vera causa so far as it goes.” 
But it only goes a little way; and Prof. W. B. Scott expresses 
the wide-spread conclusion : “* Natural Selection does not appear 
to offer an adequate explanation of the facts” (The Theory of 
Evolution, p. 25). 
Sir Arthur is vastly wrong in thinking the scientific world 
. is prepared to accept Darwinism. Nothing, in this connection, — 
could be more informative than to contrast this address of his - 
_with the last great address of Bateson, before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on “‘ Evolutionary 
Faith and Modern Doubts,” at Toronto, at the close of 1921. 
Bee December 25th, 1921.) There is no greater name 
_ since Darwin: though he received far less attention than he had 
a claim to in his later years, because he offended the all-powerful 
evolutionary hierarchy. Dagwin made the one impressive 
attempt to show how Evolution might have taken place. Frankly 
stated, his aim was to show “* What 1s conceivable,” and what we 
perhaps have a right to “ imagine.” So far was Bateson from 
being under the i impression that Darwin’s posigion is “‘ impreg- 
nable”’ that, having in previous years affirmed that Darwin no 
longer speaks to us with philosophic authority, and that we have 
no facts, and that we have not even the right to formulate any 
theory about Evolution, he proceeded in 1921 to say that in 
“ genetic circles ” they had left off even talking about it. Forty 
years previously they had talked about Evolution ; but discussions 
‘came to an end primarily because no progress was being made 
and they now felt silence to be the safer course! That is a 
vast distance from a readiness to accept Darwinism! Bateson 
professed himself to be still an Evolutionist; it was the only 
_ alternative to Creationism, which, alas, he frankly scorned. But 
his Evolutionism was a matter of faith only :— 


Where is the difficulty? If the angiosperms came from the carboniferous 
flora, why may we not believe the old comfortable theory (i.¢., of Evolution) in 
the old way? Well, so we may, if by belief we mean faith—the foundation 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
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_. In his preface to Berg’s Nomogenests, Prof. D’Arcy Thompson 
says that when in 1884 he spoke to the British Association in 
Oxford on “* Laws of Growth,” the Chairman did not conceal | 
his impatience. For the Chairman there were no difficulties in 
_ Darwinism in those days! ‘“‘ Since those days many things have 
_ happened, and Bateson has come—and, alas, has gone.” If 
Bateson were here, a man unafraid of the evolutionary hierarchy 
and prone to speak plainly the truth that was in him, it would 
be vastly entertaining to have his opinion -of Sir Arthur’s 
address. For Sir Arthur is still very much in the happy position 
of the Chairman in 1884. Yet many others are still with us, 
whom Sir Arthur might have borne in mind. Dr. D. H. Scott 
is still here, and is a foremost authority on fossil botany. Space 
forbids me to quote him at length, but he has said (Nature, Sep- 
tember 29th, 1921) :— 

Not only is “ the omnipotence of Natural Selection ” gravely impugned, 
but also variation itself, the foundation on which the Darwinian Theory seemed 
to rest so securely, is now in question. 

Dr. Scott even spoke of being back again in “ pre-Darwinian 
chaos”; and I cannot forbear from quoting his tremendous 
words upon the absence of everything that can be called “ evi- 
dence ” in the realm of evolutionary change :— 

At present, all speculation on the nature of past changes is in the air; for 
variation itself is only an hypothesis, and we have to decide quite arbitrarily 
what kind of Variation we think may probably have occurred in the course 
of descent. 

Moreover, if Sir Arthur forgot Dr. Scott he might have remem- 
bered Prof. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson ; for Sir Arthur is 
an anatomist and osteologist. The whole anatomical argument 
for Evolution is nothing more at all than a statement of like- 
nesses, with an assumption tacked on that these likenesses can 
only be explained by the theory of blood-relationship and 
descent. But Prof. D’Arcy Thompson showed in his On 
Growth and Form: (1916) that similar forces, playing on 
similar material, will produce resemblances; which do not 
necessarily argue descent but may be the outcome of the play 
of natural forces. Or Sir Arthur might have borne in mind the 
two latest contributions to attract attention in the realm of 
evolutionary thinking. Many of us realised with surprise that 
General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts is not only an able soldier 
but that he has a brain capable of rare feats of abstract thinking 
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when his Holism and Evolution came into our hands. This 
is not the time to enter upon a consideration of Holism, which 
at first sight seems to be mainly a most able effort to present 
the observable facts of the grading of life upon this planet in the 
most abstract possible way. But whatever it is, or is not, it 
certainly is not Darwinism. The emergent Wholes of Holism 
are emergent and not resultant, and therein lies its closest 
affinity to Darwinism. For Darwin’s “ species” are “ emergent,” 
not “resultant”. Hydrogen and Oxygen, combined by the 
electric current, form not a resultant mixture but an emergent 
water; and Darwin’s new species are conceived by that phil- 
osopher as really ‘new, and vitally differing from those that 
gave them birth, in other words as “ emergent.” So General 
Smuts’ “* Wholes ” emerge and are different from the constit- 
uent parts whose broad interplay gives them birth. But Darwin 
saw the evolutionary movement taking place in the individual, 
and the movement of life proceeding in a million minute in- 
dependent details at one time; ‘and General Smuts sees the 
evolutionary movement taking place upon the broadest plain, 
where the individual is swept along in the unexplained develop- 
ment of “ the field ””—a vastly different conception from Dar- 
win’s. 
Moreover, Sir Arthur might have remembered Prof. Berg’s 
Nomogenesis and Evolution. It is of startling interest to 
find that, behind the terrible screen of Bolshevik Russia, scien- 
tific research is being pursued. How many minds must have 
_ turned eagerly away from the nightmare of communistic tyranny 
to the quiet fields of scientific observation and research! Dr. 
Berg is Chief of the Bureau of Applied Icthyology, and Profes- 
sor of Geology in the State University of Leningrad. Prof. 
D’Arcy W. Thompson very fittingly introduces Dr. Berg to 
English réaders: for Nomogenesis, without pretending to 
have fathomed the secret of the movement of life, decisively 
sweeps on one side Natural Selectiofi, and finds the movement of 
life (as Holism, does) to be broad and general rather than 
individual, and covering the whole geographical landscape. 
Somehow, for example, the Gudgeon of the southern waters— 
South Russia, the Crimea, the Caucasus, Turkestan, North 
Italy—develop en masse a greater or lesser number of scales on 
the throat, and the body and caudal peduncle become deeper: 
whilst in the northern waters these features have never been . 
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observed (p. 364ff). This “epidemical” character of the — 


variation of species, the simultaneous en masse manifestation 
of new characters over a vast territory, is a matter of the greatest 
importance in the problem of Evolution, and bars out the con- 
_ cepts of Darwin. Berg finds that the geographical landscape 
appears directly to affect flora and fauna, according to a “ prin- 
ciple of regulation” in nature. Useful variations plainly arise 
just where they are needful, just as a French lock is operated by 
a specially designed key; whereas Natural Selection operates 
accidentally upon useful variations (p. 37). Berg finds no doubt 
remaining that the organism is capable of acting efficiently, 
without having been trained thereto by previous individual or 
inherited experience (p. 43). As against Darwin, Prof. Berg 
quotes Zeiller (Eléments de Paléobotanique, p. 382): “ In- 
stead of transformation, little by little, the one into the other, 
they (the species) present to us in general a well-marked, indiv- 
iduality, remaining unchanged during the whole course of their 
existence” etc.: Lotsy (in a series of works, 1912 to 1917), to 
the effect that all the diversity of the vegetable world is a result 
of combinations of a certain number of permanent, non-varying, 
primary elements; and Bateson (as also Davenport), who held 
that all the Evolution we know is an unpacking of«an original 
complex, which contained within itself the whole range of 
diversity which living things present (p. 359ff). 

Moreover, Dr. Berg declares: “‘ To support the view that 
animals descended from four or five progenitors is now impossible. 
The number of primal ancestors must be computed in thousands 
or tens of thousands”? ; and in a Note he adds “ Belogolovny 
(1911, p. 222) speaks even of ‘ millions of initial points’”: and 
two concluding pages are occupied with two parallel columns 
displaying the essential errors of Darwinism. Berg’s con- 
clusion is that Selection is a factor preserving the standard and 
limiting variation ; that Evolution is not a process of divergence 
of characters but of convergence; that great numbers of prim- 
itive organisms have developed on parallel lines, this convergence 
affecting the most essential features of the organism such as the 
skeleton, and the circulatory and nervous systems. Law is 
evidently at work, little as we understand it, and acts over broad. 
fields of, life. This all dissents from Darwinism practically 
everywhere. Much more might be said: but this is enough to 
reveal how far Sir Arthur’s jubilance over “ Darwin’s triumph ” 
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erred; and possibly such error was the reason why Sir Arthur 
could ‘evoke no response from the sea of faces, but only a stolid 
attention. 

But just one typical illustration of the difference between 
Darwin and those who disagree with him may well be given. 
Both Darwin and Dr. Berg quote the hive-bee, to show how the 
length of the proboscis is of importance. The contrast between 
the two is most instructive, and I have italicised certain words 
of Darwin’s :— | . 

The tubes of the corolla of the common red and incarnate clovers do not, 
on a hasty glance, appear to differ in length. Yet the hive-bee can easily suck 
acaiiee on fl oe incarnate clover but not out of the common red clover. 
. » Thus in a country where this kind of clover abounded st might be 
a great advantage to the hive-bee to have a slightly longer or differently con- 
structed proboscis (Origin, p. 117). 
Dr. Berg, on the other hand, quotes Khokhlov, who found that — 
red clover can be profitably visited by bees with a proboscis not 
less than 6.70 mm. in length; that the Abkhaz bees have 61 per 
cent. of their number with such length of proboscis ; whilst the 
Orel bees have no more than 1.3 per cent. ; and Berg argues that 
more than half the hive Must vary favourably at once, which 
means that variation is in a determined direction (pp. 369 and 
370). The contrast between the two is simply that Darwin 
represents the theorists and Berg the careful observers. 

I have space only for some brief glances at detailed features 
of Sir Arthur’s scientific argument. He is a pragmatist, and finds 
assurance of the truth of Darwinism in the affirmation that st 
works in the realm of medical research and practice. This is. 
an argument which he has been adducing for some years. It is 
true that in many essential anatomical features the primates are 
alike, and therefore the knowledge of the anatomy of the lower 
primates may well be of great service to the physician and surgeon. 
But this does not argue in any way whatever the derivation of 
Man from “a humble primate animal.” The similarities are 
equally well explained by the doctrine of a Creation which 
embodied archetypal forms in flesh and blood, and the pragmatic 
argument might equally well credential the doctrine of Creation. 
Sir Arthur himself admits “ If an ancient feature is reproduced, 
it is because it is a necessary part of the scaffolding for the new ” 
(Con. Man’s Origin, p.21). Exactly: the Great Designer 
moved from one form of Creation to another, “ hut to palace ” 
as it were, carrying through in large areas the same essentials of 
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design, repeating old features because they were necessary to the | 
structure of the new form. | 

Sir Arthur urges the anatomical argument as his main. 

- “stand by ”— and that argument is merely an enumeration of 
similarities between man and simian, with an erroneous assump- 
tion tacked on that they can only be explained by descent. 

They can equally well be explained on Creational grounds. 

They can equally well be explained by convergence, the same 

forces acting upon similar matter producing similarity of 

form. Thus Profs. Qsborn and Wood-Jones believe that the 
stock of Man and the anthropoids parted company in the Miocene 
and have evolved independently into similar form. But another 
weakness of Prof. Keith’s argument is that he minimises the 
differences between Man and ape. Anatomically an illustration 
of this will suffice. He quotes Prof. Elliott Smith’ on the human 
and anthropoid brains, that no structure found in the brain of 
an ape is lacking in the brain of ahuman being, and that the human 
brain reveals no formation of any sort not present in the brain of 
agorillaor chimpanzee. But Prof. H. E. Osborn, a very eminent 
evolutionist, wrote recently for Palaeobiologica, a Viennese 

scientific publication, and is quoted by Nature, 1925, p. 336, 

in these words :— 

: While admitting some anatomical resemblances, he stresses differences of 
“ behaviourism ” between Man and ape, and thinks that “ scientific mythology 

_ has accumulated around the anthropoid apes, falsifying and exaggerating their 
human resemblances, minimising and ignoring their profound differences from 
‘Man in habit and gait and in the anatomy and functions of the brain.” 

Prof. Osborn, that is to say, agrees with Prof. Virchow as to the 
» vast differences in anatomy and brain between Man and ape, and 
- both of them differ greatly from Profs. Keith and Smith. 

But what about the differences between Man and ape upon “ 
the mental, moral and spiritual planes? One of the distinctive 
features of mankind is the capacity for abstract thought, a capacity 
which lifts him to a plane beyond even animal comprehension. 
As for apes, while they have been known to follow man, and, when 
Man has left a camp fire burning, to warm their paws at the fire, 
no ape has ever been known to show intelligence enough even 
to put more wood on and keep the fire going. What moral gulfs 


* Prof. Smith was responsible for the wondrous picture in the “ Illustrated London News, ” June 

depicting Hesperopithecus and his wife : whereas the part of a molar tooth, which was Hespero- 

bi rove isnow almost certainly adjudged to be the tooth of a peccary, Prosthenops. It was a daring 

evolutionary adventure, and recalls those daring political charges which earned another famous man the 
title of “‘ Galloper Smith.” 
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separate Man and ape? What glimmer of reason have we for 
: assuming that the ape has any knowledge of the Moral Imper- 
ative? Or that he shares with Man the distinctive and wonder- 
ful gift of freedom ? That feature of the human spirit, its free- 
dom, inevitably lifts Humanity out of,the coils of necessity, from 
which he never could have escaped had the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis been true. Man has a concept of the Great First Cause, 
- the Creator God, and a spiritual nature which permits him to 
come into direct and conscious fellowship with God. The ape 
has none of this: nor has the evolutionary hypothesis revealed 
_any path by which the gorilla might scale the heights of the 
spirit. Evolution only becomes a possible philosophy when we 
forget “‘ What a piece of work is Man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In apprehension how like a God!” 


Think deeply then, O Man, how great thou art! 
Pay thyself homage with a trembling heart ! 


Sir Arthur appeals to Palaeontology, to vestigial organs, to 
blood-reaction tests, to embryology, and introduces some new 
“turns”’ with the fragments called “ Pithecanthropus” and 
“Piltdown Man.” Space forbids such a‘ treatment of his 
arguments in these directions as they really deserve; but they 
cannot be passed by in entire silence. The blood-reaction tests 
have proved a very great deal too much, if indeed they prove 
anything at all; establishing relationships not only between 
Man and ape but relationships of the widest and most incompre- 
hensible and impossible character. The appeal to Palaeontology 
does not meet with the desired response from the Palaeontolo- 
gist. Dr. D. H. Scott, to cite only one, and that ‘an eminent 
authority, has admitted the difficulty of finding “‘ genetic series ” 
of fossil plants, and has declared: “‘ On the whole, one is im- 
pressed by the independence of the various phyla of vascular 
plants, all through the geological record” (Extinct Plants 
and Problems of Evolution, p. 202); that almost all flowering 
plants found in the geological record are with us here still 
to-day ; and that we can only try arbitrarily to imagine what 
happened in ages gone by (Nature, September 29th, 199 1). 

So far as the vestigial argument is concerned—the “ evolu- 
tionary postmarks ”—Huxley’s warning long ago that this was 
a dangerous argument, and involved petitio princip1t, has been 
borne out by continual discovery that the “ useless” yv 
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Organs are useful and often essential to the human organism. 
They are not “ evolutionary postmarks,” but part of the very 
fibre of the envelope itself. 

But Pithecanthropus and Piltdown Man, singled out by Sir 
Arthur as his strong pieces, must be looked at closely for a few 
moments. Regarding Piltdown Man, we are fortunate in having 
some independent evidence of the character of the stratum in 
which these skull fragments were found. This independent 
evidence is of the greatest moment. Mr. G. W. Wilks went to 


view the gravel pit immediately after the discovery and before _ 


any change had been made by further digging, and has described 
from notes taken at the time what he found the position to be 
(The Fundamentalist, April, 1928). The stratum in which th 

fragments were found was between an upper band of about five 
feet of pure wealden gravel without flints and a lower band of the 
same unmixed wealden gravel, extending to and below the floor 
of the pit. The band containing the fragments ran round the 
pit, and was from twelve to eighteen inches thick where the 
fragments lay, and had probably from five to ten per cent. of its bulk 
composed of fiints. Where did these flints come from? They 
can be explained only in one way; flints are not found near 
Piltdown, and can only have been brought by some mighty flood 
of waters, up the river Ouse, through the gap in the South 
Downs, from the sea. When, moreover, we find the eminent 
geologist, Prof. G. F. Wright, declaring that Black Head on 


th 
Brighton Sea-front, and many other deposits on both sides % 


the Channel, are rubble-drift from The Deluge, we have vas 
difficulty in recognising Piltdown Man as a semi-anthropoid 
ancestor from the misty geologic distances, and may probably see 
in him a brother man from days of terrible degeneracy just before 
the Flood. » 
As to Pithecanthropus, Sir Arthur’s method of treating him 
is full of instruction, and reveals how easily ancestors and evidence 
may be manufactured by enterprising evolutionists. Pithecan- 
thropus consists of a thigh-bone and, fifty feet away, a piece of a 
brain-panand two teeth. “The thigh-bonemight easily be thatof 
modern man, theskull-cap thatofanape” (Keith). Whetherthigh- 
bone and skull-cap belonged to the same animal, who can tell ? 
If they did not we have in these fragments merely a man and an 
ape. But Prof. Keith assumes they belonged to the same 
animal, and draws the easy conclusion that Pithecanthropus shows 


‘ 
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how one portion of the anthropoid body evolved man-wards 
more rapidly thananotherportion. In this case thigh-bones made 


_ quick progress, the skull-cap only slow. It is so clear that Sir 


Arthur’s arguments really depend upon a prior unshakeable 
assumption of the truth of what he is supposed to be proving. 
We may fairly ask for something better than this. It is only one 
more illustration of the giddy evolutionary circle. The major 
premiss is “ Evolution is true”; the minor is always “‘ This is 
in accord: with Evolution”: and the dogmatic conclusion, 
labelled “‘ a fact,” is always “ Therefore this is true.” It is in this 
way Pithecanthropus arrives upon the scene. 

A similar kind of argument tharacterises Sir Arthur’s excur- 
sion into Embryology. The embryological argument is that in 
pre-natal months the human embryo passes through the stages 
of humanity’s ancestral development. It “climbs up its own 
genealogical tree.”” The answer to the argument is that while 
in many stages the embryos of Man and beast appear to be much 
alike—as is inevitable upon Creational assumptions—yet we do 
not find much that we ought to find, and we do find features 
which on the evolutionary assumption have no right to be there. 
For instance, the cranial development of the unborn child is 
superior to that of the adult man. Similarly, the cranial develop- 
ment of the unborn anthropoid is superior to that of the adult 
anthropoid. Thus, if the embryological argument were sound, 
the course of development would not be “ lower ape 
higher ape . . . man . . superman,” but exactly 
the reverse, viz. “‘superman . . . man higher ape 

lower ape (the ape of to-day).” . Prof. Keith will not 
frankly admit this. He evenysays “ in sathropoid development 
we find no suggestion that a higher stage in development was 
ever reached.” This is not in accord with facts; and even on 
the same page (Concerning Man’s Origin, p. 22) he himself 


says that in scores of instances Prof. Bolk has shown that struc- 


tural characters peculiar to Man appear as transient features in 
the unborn young of anthropoids. Prof. Keith’s conclusion is 
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that, while some embryojogical features are recapitulations of . 


the past, some are prophecies of the future! “In the human 


foetus, if we could read the human horoscope aright, we might 


* obtain the means for foretelling Man’s possibilities in times to 


come” (p. 22 ibid). It is a delightfully simple solution of the 


problems of evolutionary embryology. Note the order of ideas, 


i 
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viz: Evolution is true ; we know this because the embryo recap- 
itulates the past, and some essential anthropoid features appear 
in the human embryo; man therefore came from ape; but 
some essential human features appear in the anthropotd embryo; 
this must be because the embryo prophecies the future ; for we 
know Evolution is true! Thus Evolution and Embryology prove® 
each other. Roll thou my log and I will roll thee thine. Sir 
Arthur will ‘have it both ways. He assumes the truth of his 
evolutionary hypothesis; calls his deductions therefrom “facts ;” 
and then adduces them ‘in proof of Evolution." | 
If the British Association and the British public are prepared 
to accept this kind of thing from an eminent osteologist, they 
must be swinging ‘fast along the down-grade. We ask for 
‘evidence. To be told what we shall believe “‘ when full proofs 
are forthcoming ” does not suffice. Prof. Keith calls Darwin’s 
“‘ evidence ” “ circumstantial,” and says circumstantial evidence 
often figures in Courts of Law. But what terrible mistakes 
circumstantial evidence often leads to, Mr. Oscar Slater’s name 
will recall ; and evolutionary evidences are hardly worthy of the 
name at all. Keith frankly admits a series of mistakes in the | ¥ 
past; he admits also that “‘ tite geological search . . . has 
- not produced so far the final and conclusive evidence of Man’s 
anthropoid origin. We have not found as yet the human imago 
emerging from its anthropoid encasement” ; and all this should 
banish dogmatism,in the present hour. We are not obscuran- 
ists in any sense ; we are avid for facts; we shall raise our hats 
to \them when we get them and live under their command. yy 
the “ facts” of Evolution are so doubtful and so peculiar— 
little glooming light much like a shade.” 


Prof. Keith also challenges our attention as a Logician. 
To him it is inconceivable that life as it is to-day has come into = . Gf 
existence in any other way than as the result of the action and — 
reaction of the forces inherent in nature, i.e., in the original simple 
organism and the forces of its environment. He rejects, as all 
the main evolutionary line rejects, the idea of the activity of 
God ; naturally he rejects also the idea of the Soul; and to him 
the science of Genesis represents merely the state of ignorance F 
which prevailed in eastern lands in the millenium prior to 


* Prof. G. McCready Price has shown how the order of the strata of evolutionary geology was first 
determined by the fossils : and now the age of the fossils is determined Soe : 
vide “ The New Geology” and other works. 
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Christ. Rejecting God, of necessity all Creational conceptions 
are excluded; and Sir Arthur appears to think that he has ban- 
ished difficulties and mysteries, and explained the wonders of 
life. He rejects, of course, the argument from design. Paley 
and the Watch have only an antiquarian interest. The watch 
came stage after stage, and Keith thinks there never has been any 
need to posit a designer. The first stage was a small pocket 
clock invented in the fifteenth century; but surely not even the 
first invention came into existence without an inventor. Dr. 
Berg (Nomogenesis, p. 34) also chances to cite the case of the 
Watch—but how differently! “ We might just as well expect 
that if the wheels, screws, and other component parts of the 
mechanism of a watch were put into a vessel, we could by the 
simple process of shaking get them to combine in such a manner 
as to become a watch which would function as such.” There is 
the ring of sound old metal about this! The human mind 
affirms as clearly to-day as ever that design is impossible without 
a Designer. 

How did this wondrous Universe of Means and Ends, where 
adaptation is ubiquitous, come into being? The answer “ Evo- 
lution ” is sound and nothing more. How does Evolution work ? 
No one pretends to say. Mr. John Linnell, in The Hibbert 
Journal, October, 1928, says ignorance of the method does not 
matter. ‘“ The vast majority of us are equally ignorant of the 
working of a dynamo or an earthquake.” But the vital difference 
is that we have endless illustrations that dynamos and earth- 
quakes do work, but no single illustration of the transmutation 
of species. And Prof. Keith goes much further. We not only 
have no method, but we have no causation. We have design 
without a Designer. All design has been effected by “ Natural 
Law. ” 

It is most important to note the character of Sir Arthur 
Keith as a logician, that is, as a thinker. To him, “ Nature” 
as an impersonal force is more credible than God. All design has 
been effected by natural forces. “God” is an assumption; but so, 
we answer, is the conception of design bynatural forces. Moreover, 
there is no antecedent probability for Sir Arthur’s assumption, 
but precisely the reverse. If any facts of design can really be 
explained by “ natural forces,” they can be explained with at least 
equal cogency by “‘ God.” It is not possible therefore to claim 
that Keith’s assumption has any facts in its favour which cannot 
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be quoted on the other side with equal reason. Moreover, 
“ God,” as the explanation of design, is an explanation native to 
the human mind. It is impossible to move in the higher realms 
of abstract thought without positing the Designer to explain the . 
design, the Moral Governor to explain the Moral Imperative, 
the Self-Existent to explain conditioned existence. Keith’s 
assumption of design through Natural Law is a late assumption, 
reached with difficulty and in defiance of the reiterated affirm- 
ations of Reason, at the end of a long process of sophistication, 
with all the intuitions of the mind, the ultimate — of — 
human thinking, in fierce rebellion. x 
Prof. Keith indeed needs for the paiblichenent of his Dar- 

_ winism that we accept an hypothesis, without any proven support 
in fact, as a Law; that we be content to know nothing of any 
possible method of transmutation; and that we set at defiance 
the natural and essential laws of human thought. Keith indeed 
is in arms against the ultimate laws of thought. He thinks we 
can have liberty from the great law of Causation. Mr. G. H. 
Bonner has challenged him along such lines as these, and Sir 
Arthur had no answer except a frank avowal that he does not 
trouble himself about the Laws of Thought. For the evolution- 
ist to fail here, and to find himself in rebellion against those ways 
of thinking which are innate and instinctive to the human 
reason, is just as fatal to his hypothesis as it is to be obliged to 
admit that the human imago has not yet been found emerging 
from its anthropoid encasement, or that Evolution necessitates 
the position that some facts of Embryology are recapitulations 
of the past and others are prophecies of the future. The 
necessities of the human mind cannot be trifled with just because 
it is “ pretty Fanny’s way.” 

Aristotle defined Causes as Material, Formal, Efficient, and 
Final. Suppose the case to be that of the Human Being—then 
the material cause is flesh and blood and so forth, the formal cause 
is the “‘ idea,” or “‘ archetype,” i.e., the shape and constitution of 
the type “Man”; the efficient cause is God; and the final cause 
is a Being fit for fellowship with God. The human Reason 
-‘Fejects inevitably the suggestion that the Efficient Cause can be 
dispensed with, just as it also rejects inevitably the suggestion 
that Man has come into existence without any Formal Cause, 
i.e., without any design in the mind of the Designer. The same 
argument applies, of course, in every realm. of life; and when we 
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find that the various types of plants and animals appear upon 
this earth without any explanation of their form, and persist 
in that form until they disappear, how can the conclusion be 
resisted that Formal Causation was at work in each case, and.an 
archetypal form embodied in material substance ? Genesis ii. 5, 
as translated in the A.V., “‘ And every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew,” 
embodies the true archetypal thought. But Prof. Keith believes 
that wondrously adapted creatures need no Formal Cause; that 
they come into being without design ; and of course equally with- 
out Designer ; and if there is any meaning at all in such a state- 
ment as this, viz., that there are wondrous forms of life without 
design, and without Destgner—if that is anything at all beside 
words—its meaning is a tenuous abstraction which is forever 
eluding thought. It is infinitely far removed from that robust 
Human Reason, which rules in all life’s practical affairs, and ought 
to command the allegiance of a pragmatist like Prof. Keith. 

Yet Sir Arthur has his substitutes, at all events for the 
Designer! “God” is too difficult a concept for him; but 
wondrous are the miracles of unbelief! Sir Arthur declares that 
“ All life is purposive”; that living matter can both plan and 
execute; that unless matter is purposive, it cannot be alive. 
The thinker and the thought do not lie outside but inside 
living matter, and directing intelligence is of the essence of the 
constitution of matter!* In place of the Personal God of 
Theism, Prof. Keith offers us purposiveness and directing intel- 
ligence as part of the constitution of matter! The change at all 
events cannot be said to be a simplification ; nor does it diminish 
mystery but rather intreases it; nor is it in keeping with the 
natural movements of human thought. 

But Prof. Keith goes further. Both in his address and also 
in his exposition of it elsewhere, he asks our attention to the 
osteoblasts. A bone of the arm is broken, and he asks us to note 
the happenings in the wondrous factory of the arm, where myriads 
of microscopic workmen (the osteoblasts) get to work at once to 
repair the breakage. No osteoblast has ever been trained, no 
plans or patterns are supplied, each has the needed design in its 
own knowledge, its skill is perfect, its knowledge of its own rm place 


t Dr. Fleming asked Prof. Keith : “ If living matter iteelf isthe intelligence which shapes itself, 
then where did the guiding intelligence reside when there wasno living matter, the temperature of the 
globe being too high to allow protopelism to exist ?” but he naturally received no reply. 
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and power is innate! Each of these wondrous little things is 
presented as a Self-Existent Intelligence, with a skill we men 
can never aspire to, and a knowledge of osteology so far transcen- 
ding Sir Arthur’s own as to be nothing short of divine. The 
_ Great Deity, the idea of Whom is native to the human mind, 
is banished ; but in His place we have unnumbered myriads of 
little deities called osteoblasts, who do the Great Deity’s work 
to Sir Arthur’s satisfaction. Great are the miracles of unbelief, 
and great are the demands of the evolutionist ! 

Prof. Keith declares the design and the Designer to be the 
same, in sheer defiance of the laws of thought. His words are 
all to be found in the dictionary, but whatever do his sentences 
mean? He looks on from outside and cannot see the Designer. 
He can watch the osteoblasts under the microscope; but the 
microscope does not enable him to see God. Therefore he says 
that God is not there. But must we not be guided by the only 
realm we know? There is indeed only one realm really known 
to us, the realm of human life, and there certain essential things 
can be seen. There, in that realm, the distinction between 
design and Designer is perfectly plain, and the‘one is as essential 
as the other; and when Prof. Keith says there is no duality of 
function in living matter (Nineteenth Century, 1928, p. 230), 
or in other words that there is no Designer in the Universe, he 
contradicts the most certain verdict of intelligence in the onl¥ 
- realm which we know. Pope’s lines seem peculiarly applicable 
to him, as an answer to his impossible argument :— 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee : P 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see. . 

Scientifically, we conclude, Evolution remains a mere hypo- 
thesis. If, as Darwin hoped, it provides a stimulus to research, 
well and good. May it continue to do so; but before it attains 
the dignity even of a theory it must have some facts upon its side. 
A theory is an hypothesis which has been well buttressed about 
with facts, whereas Evolution still floats merely on the breath of 
bold speculation. It has no more plausible advocate than Sir 
Arthur Keith ; but the reason he harks back ta the long-discred- 
ited Darwinian methods of Natural Selection, etc., is simply 
that no one has ever found Evolution at work, and no one has ever 
therefore been able to prove anything about the methods of the 
assumed transmutation. To buttress up the hypothesis, as he 
conceives it, Prof. Keith is obliged both to resort to. most 
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peculiar methods of argument and to defy the elemental laws of 
thought. Viewed scientifically, it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that Evolution is a matter of evidence, first, last, and all 
the time. Viewed philosophically, it cannot expect to be treated 
with respect unless in its turn it treats with respect the elemental 


laws of human thinking. 
Ewell, Surrey. 


Harotp C. Morton. 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN 
ABOUT CALVIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


Is it possible to set down within the compass of an article such as 
this, all that one should know of Calvin? In one sense, it is not. 
On the one hand, how are we, within the compass of a few pages, 
to set forth all his ideas, or recount all his actions ? On the other 
hand, if we attempt to make a selection, do we not run the risk 
of becoming arbitrary, of being dictated to by our sympathies 
or antipathies, and, consequently, of acting in a manner that is 
_ dangerous to truth? | 

But, as we think over the matter, we shall easily realise that, 
in the case of any man whatsoever, ideas and actions are not 
isolated phenomena, independent of one another. Maan, in his 
activities, is not an aggregate of so many distinct forces. Man 
is an organism. In him everything hangs together. Every- 
thing is mutually subordinate. To know a man is not merely to 
know what he said at a given moment, or what he did in a 
particular case. To know a man is to be at home with his general 
and controlling principles, to be conversant with the principle 
that inspires and directs him. That alone gives the true meaning 
of his thoughts and actions. Life, with its complications and 
contradictions, is an enigma. This principle is the key to it. 
This inspiring principle may be styled either the man’s thought, 
or the man’s character, according as we approach the subjec® from 
the point of viewof its specially theoretical] aspects, or its specially 
practical aspects.’ 

' Only, before beginning our study, we must do our best to 
fulfil one preliminary condition. -We must distrust all that 
has been told us, and all that is being told us of Calvin. Calvin 
was one of the most remarkable and most influential incarnations 
of Protestantism, that Protestantism that is based upon the 
Gospels. The adversaries of that Evthgelical Christianity, from 
the ultra-Catholics to the ultra-Protestants, have naturally been 
carried away by their hatreds, or else blinded by their antipathies. 
Hence come a fantastic, inconceivable mixture of calumnies, and 


* The texts and the references will be found in the following works: L’art et le sentiment 
dans l'aeuvre de Calvin (1902); La caractére de Calvin (1921) ; Calomnies antiprotestantés, Caloss 
(1912). See especially la Pensee religieuse in Fean Calvin, vol. iv. 
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of failures to understand him. As typical of the ultra-Catholic 
calumnies it is sufficient that, for the beginning of his career, 
we mention the legend of the “ red iron” —he was branded, so 
they say, at Noyon for an unnatural yice—and, for the end of his 
career, which took place at Geneva, we may refer to the legend 
of a death caused by a shameful malady. One can, or rather one 
cannot, imagine all that has found a place within this frame- 
work. 

“As illustrative of failures to understand on the part of 
ultra-Protestants, it is enough to quote the works of the Rev. 
O. Douen, Secretary of a Bible Society, the author of a work 
entitled Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter, a remarkable 
and, in some respects;~a very useful book, and which even 
: to-day exerts an extraordinary influence. In this volume we 
come across these lines: “ Of a dry and hard spirit, logical and 
intellectual in the extreme, Calvin lacked that warmth of heart 
that made Luther so loveable. His theology is without bowels 
of mercy.”” Further on we Tread : “A man of a frail and weak 
body, excessively frugal, cold,’ peevish, austere, the enemy 
of pleasure or recreation in any form, i ill-disposed to the arts and 
to music, embittered, violent, wrathful, impatient of any 
contradiction, intolerant, tyrannical, capable of the most atroc- 
ious cruelties in order to make his own ideas triumph—such was 
Calvin.” And still further on, we read: “ Calvin is the type 
. of a domineering, anti-liberal, anti-artistic, anti-human, anti- 
Christian, dogmatism.”* 

Agd finally, with the theological wind veering round, by the 
side of those ultra-Protestants who are rationalists, there are to- 
day the ultra-Protestants who are mystics, who sometimes do 
not hesitate to claim Calvin as their patron.. And one may 
well ask, which is the more dangerous for historical truth, the 
hostility of the former, or the favour of the latter ? 

What are we todo? We are to distrust both enemies and 
friends, not excepting even the historian who writes this, and 
to trast only to Calvin himself, and to his most authentic utter- 
‘ances. Only, beware of isolated texts: There is no author that — 
can so easily be compromised, or turned from his true meaning, 
with a few authentic but isolated texts, as Calvin. We shall see 
the reason for this as we proceed. 

Thus put on our guard, let us begin our search. 

O. Donen, Clément Marot ot le Psautier buguenot, Tome 1, pp. 374, 377-378. 
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Tue First Part. 
The thought of Calvin. 

The fact from which we must start, because it is the only one 
upon which everybody is agreed, is the great importance which. 
Calvin attached to doctrine. He always speaks of it. In-twelve 
- pages, taken at random, the term “ doctrine” meets us 
times, and, on one single page, it turns up four times. It is 
_true, of course, that in Calvin this word “‘ doctrine ” is employed 
in a great variety of senses. It means, as\well as doctrine, lesson, 
counsel, rule, etc. But those applicatioris apart, we recognise 
that Calvin attaches very great importance to doctrine properly 
so called, that is, to the idea explained and formulated. Ultra- 
Protestants blame him for this, and say that Calvin was an intel- 
lectualist. But what does the word “ intellectualism ” mean? 
It means here, not the use, but the abuse of the intelligence, 
of the “idea,” the abuse which extends beyond its limits, 
the domain of the intelligence, of the idea, and ends by 
substituting intelligence for feeling, etc. . . . . 
To-day, Modernists themselves have fallen into an opposite 
extreme. For them, it is now only a question of personal inspira-, 
tion, an affair of religious experience or of direct contact. 
Everyone draws from his personal experience the explanation that 
he desires: a doctrine. But men can draw several different 
doctrines from one and_the same experience. As a result faith no 
longer defends ideas or doctrines. It is an end to doctrine, 
and, then, under the pretext of avoiding what they call 
intellectualism, they fall into mysticism. 

The real question, then, is: Did Calvin make a bad use of 
doctrine ? Or has he put doctrine to a legitimate use ? 


(5) 

We remark, in the first place, that for Calvin, the doctrine 
that is true is a practical doctrine. ‘‘ God,” he says, “ sets 
forth a practical doctrine.” ‘The doctrine which God 
commands us to publish in His Church, is given us with a view 
to reform and regulate our lives, so that we shall serve Him in 
all holiness.” Finally, ‘‘a doctrine is true in so far as it is 
practised, and the criterion of right thinking is utility for salva- 
tion.” “If a doctrine is not profitable,” he says, “ it is:mere 
foolishness.” “If I do not procure the edification of those 
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who listen to me, I am but a sacrilegious person.” “ In order 
to. be good theologians, we must live holy lives.” ‘‘ The word 
of God is not meant to teach us to babble, or to render us elo- 
quent or subtle, but to reform our lives.” And so, in a word, 
he teaches that as doctrine is given us to purify our practice, so 
right practice helps us to understand doctrine—so inseparable 
are the two things, doctrine and practice. ‘‘It is necessary 
then, that practice should be conjoined to doctrine, for, otherwise 
we cannot comprehend what is being shown us and taught us.” 

Surely, we are here at the antipodes from intellectualism. 
If there is a doctrine that is useful and th for our times, 
it surely is doctrine in Calvin’s sense. 


We observe, next, that for intellectualism, or for dogmat- 
ism, there i no important difference between one doctrine and 
another. That is the Roman Catholic conception, as the Pope 
has just recalled to our mind by his Encyclical of April, 1928, 
“Mortalium animos:” ' “ An illicit distinction,” says | 
Pope, “is that which some have thought good to introduce 
between the Articles of the Faith called fundamental, and those 
called non-fundamental, the former to be admitted as binding 
upon all, the latter to be left to the free assent of the faithful.’” 
For the Roman Catholic Church, all articles of the faith, if 
formulated by the Holy See, are of equal importance. Now 
this “‘illicit”’ distinction between articles that are fundamental 
and articles that are of secondary importance is a very notable 
point in Calvin’s conception of things. In his Christian Insts- 
tutes, he writes: “‘ All the heads of true doctrine are not of the 
same kind. There are some doctrines the knowledge of which 
is so necessary that no one ought to doubt them, no more than 
we should doubt the. fixed and first principles upon which 
Christendom is based : for instance, that there is but one God ; 
that Christ is God, and the Son of God; that our salvation 
depends upon the mercy of God, and the like. There are other 
doctrines which are the subject of controversy among the 
churches, a controversy which, nevertheless, does not destroy 
their unity; for instance, that souls are carried directly to 
heaven, or, again, that they live in God, without determining 
the place.” 


* Cf. La wie intellectuelle. Oct., 1928, p. 33: 
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These are the very words of the Apostle: “‘ Let us, therefore, 
as many as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in anything ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto yen ” (Phil. 


iii, 15). 


Let us observe next, that notwithstanding his care in working 
out a complete system of doctrine, Calvin combats an irrational 
reverence for mere words. He asks for a singular sobriety of 
expression in defining even the most fundamental doctrines. 
Without doubt, he affirmed and’ defended the doctrine of the 
Trinity* His attitude towards Servetus, to which we refer 
again later on, is pretty well known. But it is with regard to that 
doctrine of the Trinity that he writes: ‘‘ We must be careful 
that neither our thoughts nor our speech pass the limits of the 
Word of God. We must seek nothing of God, save in His Word ; 
think nothing, save in His Word; speak nothing, save in His 
Word.” 

It would seem, then, desirable to explain the mysterious 
doctrines of the Gospel, keeping to the very words of the Bible. 
And’yet that is not a reason why we should “ find fault with 
words that signify nothing save what the Scriptures certify as 
true.” There is all the more reason for saying this, that it was 
the heretics that compelled the Church to have recourse to non- 
Biblical terms, in order to make more precise the thoughts of the 
Bible. It was found necessary thus to take away from those 
evil persons their subterfuges. The Fathers have formulated, 
as they did, the doctrine of the Trinity in order to denounce and . 
refute the ambiguities under which Sabellius and Arius concealed 
their heresies. They denounced their “seditious” trickery. 
How, then, can we accuse the Fathers of having “‘ troubled the 
calm of the Church for one little word ” ? That little word— 
and it was not éven a little word, but a single letter—showed the 
difference ‘‘ between true Christians, and heretics.” _ 

And here Alexandre Vinet, the celebrated father of anti- 
intellectualism, as the Modernists admit, the man whom Modern- 
ists sometimes claim as their patron, is so much in agreement 
with Calvin that it is said that he copied him: ‘‘ The theologians 
of Nicza were of the people, and their immediate followers,” says 
Vinet, “‘ were something better than martyrs for a diphthong.””* 


* See the whole passage and the whole article which constitutes Vinet’s Theological Testament. 
It is reproduced at the end of the volume: E. Doumergue, Le Christiamisme est sl chretien? ~=Appendix 


Pp. 189. 
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In reality dogma, that abhorred name by which to-day 
doctrines. are called, is before aught else the. negation of an 
error, of heresy. It is that that gives dogma its relative value and 
importance. Such, in fact, is the judgment of a theologian whose 
soundness in the faith no one will question, I mean Athanasius, 
the father of orthodoxy, as he is sometimes called. “‘ If,” he says, 

‘it is not given us to comprehend God, we may nevertheless 
declare what He is not. Although we are by naturé at ‘too 
great a distance from the Son of God, so that we should be 
capable of comprehending Him, nevertheless, we can, and that 
easily, refute the words put forward by the heretics, and to say, 
in respect of them—That is not the Son of God.” _ 

As a result, Calvin has declared: “ Tam not so boorish and 
extreme as to stir up great strife for mere words.” © 

An episode in the life of Calvin throws light on his attitude 
on the matter before us. Calvin, like Farel, was accused of 
Arianism by the strange individual called Caroli. A conference 
was held at Lausanne, in 1539. Calvin, somewhat irritated, 
cried out: “ You will not find anyone who affirms the Divinity 
of Christ more clearly than I do. I ask then, by what right am I 
accused of Arianism? I insist on being delivered from that 
infamy, nor will I suffer a suspicion so undeserved to lie on me.” 

It was at the si, ing of the Symbol of Nicaea. Calvin 
refused to submit to Caroli’s demand, and, in one of his Tracts, 
he accounts for his conduct in this way: “ All they refuse 
_ (ie. Farel and himself) is that by their consent they should 
approve of this tyranny, that when the matter is clear, faith 
should be bound to words and syllables.” One must respect 
certain scruples, even when they are out of place. But “ one 
must not introduce into the Church this tyranny, that under 
pain of being held as heretical, one is bound to repeat the 
words uttered by another.’” 


The reader cannot fail to have noticed this: each step we 
take removes us far from intellectualism, from what is dry, rigid 
and abstract, and brings us near to what is living, full of feeling, 
and which circulates everywhere. What difference is there 
between “the doctrine of practice” and experience? Calvin 


Opera VII, p. 311-314-319. See, on this episode, Calvin, iv. 
?- 
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writes: “This active knowledge of the Son, which lies in practice 
and in experience, is far more certain than any mere idle 
speculation.” “‘'The best proof will be from our own familiar 
experience.” In keeping with this sentiment, he speaks of the 
Divinity of Christ, “ such as we ait learned it through a sure 
and godly experience.” 

Anticipating Pascal and his a maxim, on the reason — 
that reason does not know, Calvin writes: “It is, then, such a 
persuasion as requires no reason, nevertheless, such a knowledge 
as is based on a very good reason.” | 

- We thus come to his celebrated doctrine touching the 
Testimony of the Holy Spirit—a doctrine which, nevertheless, 
has been so much distorted, so much misused. It is enough 
for us, however, that, contrary to the Modernists, we should 
note that Calvin does not separate the Testimony of the Holy | 
Spirit and the Testimony of the Word of God. It is the same 
Spirit, a Person of the Trinity, that speaks in the Scriptures and 
- in our own hearts. “It is needful that that same Spirit, who 
spake by the mouth of the prophets, should come into our | 
hearts and touch them to the quick.” There cannot, then, be | 
a contradiction or difference between these two. 

-Conclusion: It is mysticism abounding. Faith is “ the 
mystical union”; faith in Christ is “a communication,” “a 
conjunction,” “ a sacred marriage,” by which “‘ we are made flesh 
of His flesh, and bone of His bones.” It is a “ grafting.” We 
are “engrafted in Christ.” ‘“ Not only is there the conformity 
of following His example, but there is a secret conjunction, 
by which we are so united to Him that He makes His own virtue 
pass, and, as ff were, flow into us. Not only do we draw vit- 
ality, and, as it were, the marrow of life, from Him, but we pass 
over from our own nature into His.” 


(f) 
After all that we have said, in the light of all these ideas, and 
sentiments, and reasonings, and experiences, we must now ask 
ourselves: What, then, is Calvin’s method ? ® 
Calvin’s Institutes, that is to say, the Dogmatics of Calvin, 
open with this declaration: “ Our wisdom, in so far as it ought 
to be deemed true and solid wisdom, consists almost entirely 
of two parts; the knowledge of God, and of ourselves.” “It - 
is not easy to determine,” he says, “‘ which of the two precedes, 
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and gives birth to the other.” “ It might be held,” says Calvin, 
“‘ that one should begin by knowing oneself.” ‘“‘ Our feeling of 
ignorance, vanity, want, weakness, in short, depravity and 
corruption, reminds us that in the Lord, and ig none but in 
Him, dwells the true light of wisdom, solid virtue and exuberant 
goodness. So man is not only spurred on to know God, but 
also he must be led as by the hand to find Him.” 

On the other hand, it may be held that the effect can be well 
known only through its cause, the reality through the ideal. 
And how can we come to know the holiness of God through ~ 
our humanity, which is so utterly defiled ? 

To which of these two methods, the choice of which 
determines the school to which a theologian belongs, the a 
posteriori or the a priori, the inductive or the deductive, the 
experimental or the scholastic method, does Calvin adhere ? 
The fact is that he has chosen both. He constantly mingles 
the observation of facts, and the discussion which logically 
deduces, from these observations, comsequences or postulates. _ 

It is only after he has studied, in the First and Second books 
‘of the Institutes, the subjects of God and of man, it is only, in 
fact, at the end of the Third book—the last book of his Theology 
in the strict sense, for the Fourth book is devoted to the doctrine | 
of the Church—that his dialectic issues in his final conclusion— 
Predestination. 

(g) 


We thus arrive at a very important fact, a conclusion that, 
in one sense, is the most important of all, in order to our judging | 
the thought of Calvin aright. It is that that thought has the 
character of an antinomy. 

Starting from each fact, Calvin constructs his system, 
logically, with a rigorous logic, which nothing checks and, rising 
from consequence to consequence, from postulate to postulate, 
this rigorous logic, which — checks, issues in a series of 
antinomies. 

What do we mean by an antinomy? It is an apparent, 
temporary contradiction, which is not real, or such as is deeply 
laid in the nature of things ; it is a contradiction for ignorant 
man, whose intelligence is limited, but it is not a — 
for God, the omniscient and infinite Being. 

consequences and postulates of the of man 
os to the one side, the consequemens and postulates of the 
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sovereignty of God belong to the other side. There we have 


an antinomy. 

The consequences and postulates of theorf belong to the 
one side, the consequences and postulates of feeling belong to | 
the other side, another antinomy—without our speaking of 
the antinomy between particular grace and general grace; 
of the antinomy between asceticism and enjoyment ; nor of the 
two great antinomies of the Divinity and the humanity of the 
Word that became flesh (Jesus Christ) and the word that became 
a book (the Bible). Naturally, there has happened what it was 
easy to foresee would happen. Out of the series of these antin- 
‘omies which we have mentioned, each historian has taken the 
texts which appealed to him, or the texts which displeased him 
and, with texts in hand, has portrayed, or caricatured, in the 
most contradictory fashion, our Reformer. With texts in hand 
some have’ made him an ultra-intellectualist, others an ultra; 
_mystic; some have made him a blind reactionary, others a 
‘frightful revolutionary ; some have made him the natural product . 
of Catholicism, others have made him a precursor of Modern- 
ism; some have made him an extreme ascetic, others an eater 
and a drinker, and the fabricating of such portraits, of such 
caricatures, still goes on. But in reality, our Reformer was, in 
everything and for everything, an average man, however aston- 
ishing’ this afirmation may appear. yHe held the two ends of the 
chain, even if he was not able to find the intermediate link which 
_ assured the connexion or the continuity of the two parts of the. 

chain. | | 
(4) 

To sum up and, if possible, make clear all the preceding 
reflections, we are now going to take up a final example of Calvin’s 
thoughts, but it is the most famous of all—his doctrine of 
the bondage of the will, and of Predestination. 

_ §$tarting from the fallen nature of man, from sin and 
from heredity, Calvin, on the basis of these facts, comes: 
to his doctrine of the bondage of the will; starting from the 
sovereignty of God, and what that implies, he comes to his 
doctrine of Predestination. In order to convince ourselves that 
- Calvin arrives logically at his conclusions, that he has risen up 
to these ideas, and does not come down from them, it is sufficient - 
that we, for a moment, consider the several editions of his 


ape In the first edition, that of 1 536 (?), the doctrine of 
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Predestination is not dealt with as a special topic. It appears 


as it were accidentally, in three or four passages—in connexion, 
that is, with the negation of human merit, with the certainty 
of salvation, the honour of God. 

The first direct exposition of the doctrine appears in 1537, 
and then. as the development, a posteriori, of a fact,’ and in the 
form of an answer to the question: Why men do not winds the 
preaching of the Gospel ? , 

In 1539, the Institutes contain a chapter consiusaiin’ ae 
Predestination, the eighth chapter out of a total of seventeen. 

_ This doctrine, then, meets with objections, and these, 
in turn, call for developments and more exact statements. 
Calvin thus arrives, in the last edition of his Institutes, in 1559, 
at his doctrine of a double Predestination, that of the good and 
that of the wicked. 3 

Here we must not omit to make mention ‘of the recom- 
mendatory Preface which Calvin, in 1546, prefixed to a French 
translation of the work of Melanchthon, the Joct theologict. 
Melanchthon did not profess Calvin’s ideas about the bondage 
of the will, and Predestination. He does not offer a ‘‘full 
resolution which he expects will please all,” and Calvin in 
particular. Nevertheless Calvin does not hesitate to enter 
a plea on his behalf, and even todefendhim. “He has preferred,” 
he says, “‘to touch only upon that which it is necessary toknow.”. 
“I believe that nothing that it pleased God to reveal to us in 
the Scriptures should be suppressed, come what may. For all 
that, he who endeavours to teach his readers to their profit 
deserves, indeed, to be excused, if he is content to say only 
what he is assured of.’”* Calvin writes thus to excuse Melan- 
chthon at the very time that he declares that “‘ free will is a cold 
invention,” and that “ the secret Counsel” of God disposes of 
all things, and that “ this decree is fitted to appal us.”’’ 

_ Yes! .“ the will of God is the essential part in all his," 


Only, it must be added that Calvin at the same time 
proceeds with not less vivacity, but rather with more vivacity 
still, to combat those who maintain that they are not responsible 
for their actions, who maintain that they are under a necessity 


Opera, xxii, | 

Opera, i 847-850. 

3 Fean Calvin, iv, p. 377. 
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(the Pelagians, the Manicheans, the Anabaptists). The divine 
justice, although hidden, is none the less irreproachable. 
Those predestined to perdition are not “ unworthy of being 
predestined to such anend.” Their fall is “ just and equitable.” 
“‘The cause and matter of their perdition lies in themselves.” 
The glory of God is inseparable from His “ justice.” Man 
“errs through his own fault.” “All that God created was 
very good.” ‘“‘ Whence then comes man’s perverseness, if it be 
not that he has turned away from his God?” “By his own 
wickedness, man has corrupted that good disposition which 
he received- from the Lord.” And herein lies the mystery. 
“Tn respect of things which it is neither possible nor lawful 
to know, ignorance is learnedness, and the crave to know them 
is a kind of madness.”” 

In his preaching Calvin was still more explicit. ‘Evil is 
ours, our conscience leaves us in no doubt about that.” “Is 
not the fact that we are convinced that we sinned of our own 
will, enough to close our mouth?” ‘“ Our Lord does not punish 
us straight off. He waits to see what we shall do, even until He 
sees that it is plain that there is hopeless obstinacy with us.’ 
“He desires to draw us to repentance.” ‘“‘ God hardens the 
heart, and, nevertheless, the blame of that hardening does not 
attach toHim. The blame is man’s, and no evil can or should 
be imputed to Him.” 

In a word: “God does not desire a servile and forced 
subjection. He desires a free willingness, not that of a slave, 
or what is of compulsion.” ‘The Scripture has these expres- _ 
sions—I exhort you, I pray you.” 

And, “ if we do not fully understand, that is not a reason 
_ why we should deny. We shall understand one day.” “Let us 
learn to give this honour to God. He is just and equitable in all 
His doings.” ‘“‘ They are but toads, who set themselves against 
God.” “‘ We should realise that God has a good reason for all 
He does. We shall understand this — we have put off this 
mortal flesh.” 


Here it is time to stop... . . . It is possible to 
protest, and affirm that “antinomy” is but an invention of 
the Sophists; that predestination, in particular, is a pure and 
simple contradiction, a radical and gross contradiction of 
human liberty and responsibility. Let us not reason nor discuss, 
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let us state the facts. Higher than words and reasonings are 
facts: history judges of reasonings and facts. 

People tell us that to preach free will is to preach liberty, 
responsibility, morality. To preach the bondage of the will, 
and the eternal decree, is to drive thoge who accept these ideas 
to fanaticism, to amoralism, to immorality. But what has 
history to say in this connexion? The men of free will, from 
Pelagius to the Jesuits, have been men of an inferior morality, 
casuists. The men of the bond will haye been the men of 
incorruptible moral ideals. With free will has been associated 
human merit, and the setting forth of a low type of morality, 
so that it seems to be within the reach of all to attain to all 
that could be expected of them, yea, and even to reach beyond — 
that to works of supererogation. With the bond will, there has 
been the negation of human merit; that is to say, those who 
were of this opinion held a moral standard so high that not 
only could they not overpass it, but they’could not come up to» 
it. We are told that the men of the eternal decree can only be © 
men of apathy. If everything is determined from all eternity, 
what good is there attempting to alter anything? We have 
only to let things slide, we are helpless. 

But what has history to say in this connexion? The men 
of the eternal decree have been men of action above all others, 
men of incessant action, men of heroic action, and of a marvellous 
ardour and energy. They transformed the religious and the 
social world. If we cannot understand, is that a reason why we 
‘Should not state it? 

When Bucer, then in his youth, heard Luther for the first 
time preach the doctrine of the bondage of the will, he quivered 
with enthusiasm, it was liberation to him. When the martyrs 
of Chambéry in their prison learned that some in Geneva were 
denying predestination they shuddered for grief and terror. 
It was that predestination that had given them their unshakeable 
strength, that gave them the certainty of salvation, the guarantee 
of their final triumph. What would become of them ? 

Antinomy is not only an affirmation in face of another 
affirmation, apparently “its contrary. The two terms of the 
antinomy exercise an influence the one upon the other, and the 
sense of each is modified and changed. The horizontal archi- 
trave, the flat lintel,gjs void of strength; it can support only 
small and:low buildings. The antinomy is the pointed arch, 
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with its two arcs opposing one another, and containing one 
another. Their opposition is their strength, and they rise 
and rise, raising the vault of the sanctuary higher and ever 
higher, even unto heaven. 


Tue Seconp Part 


The Character of | Calvin 


Arter the thought we arrive at the character. Not that the 
latter is independent of the former; on the contrary, the 
character is only the reflection of the thought in life. As is the 
thought so also is the character. 


(4) 

What are the leading traits in Calvin’s character? We 
‘allow, at the start, and immediately, that few men have been so 
hated as Calvin, both in his lifetime and since his death. . 

His bitter adversary, O. Douen, has said of him that he was 
“ cold, sour, implacable, violent, hot-tempered, and anti-human.” 

On one of these faults we do not require any accusation on — 
the part of his adversaries. It is Calvin himself who speaks of his 
own irascibility, of his choler, “‘ that wild beast that he could not 
tame.” He also relates that one day, when he could not find 
something again, he experienced a crisis of anger, with the result 
that he was sick after it, and had to go to bed. It would be 
possible to refer to several such acknowledgments of irascibility. 

He could also be savage and violent 3 in his language. In his 
sermons he can use such expressions as “ spitting in their face,” 

“‘ gouging out their eyes.’ 

But, without censuring, either what was personal to 
Calvin, or what in him was part of the rude manners of the six- 
teenth century, we hasten to add that, if Calvin was one of the 
best hated of men, he was also one of the best loved. 

It has been said that he lacked “ that warmth of heart which 
rendered Luther so lovable.” And far be it from us to deny any 
of those amiable, charming, poetic qualities which the character 
of Luther presents us. But, speaking of the German Reformer, 
we must admit that he had few very intimate, loyal, friends. 
*Melanchthon himself does not appear to have lived on terms of © 
perfect familiarity with Luther. Calvin, on the other hand, is 
surrounded with friends, whose affection, familiarity, harmony, 
were of a character 1 at once peotound, constant, and far-famed. 
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There are, to begin with, Farel and Viret, who, with Calvin, 
formed the famous “ tripod.” And there is Beza, whose filial 
affection towards Calvin was as great as was his admiration for him 
—not to mention a group of disciples who were in very deed, his 
children, his sons, and to whom he really was a father. : 

Here is another fact which is not less significant. Wherever 
he stayed, Calvin made himself friends ; yea, and such friends as 
were ready to quit their native land, in order to go and live in 
Geneva, and not only in the same town as.Calvin, but in the same 
quarter of the town, and in the same street as Calvin. They 
came.from Noyon, from Paris, from Orleans, from Bourges, from 
Poitiers. Few men have exercised such an attraction. Must he 
not have been lovable, to have been so much loved ? 


It is time to say that, if Calvin made frequent use of the term, 

doctrine, he also often made use of the term heart. It is one of his 
favourite words. “The inner Master,” he says, “ the Holy 
: Spirit, works in our hearts.” “ Faith is the confidence and 
certainty of the heart.” “What the understanding has received 
must be planted in the heart.” “‘ The consent of faith is rather a 
matter ‘of the Aeart than of the brain, of the affections than of the 
mind.” ‘“‘ Its root must be in the heart.” 
_ In his well-known Preface to the Psalter, in the second last 
- paragraph, the word heart occurs six times in a few lines. 
“Every evil word,” he says, “‘ perverts good manners, but, 
when these evil words are set to music, they affect the heart much 
more strongly. The poison of corruption thus trickles down into 
the very depth of the Aeart. . . . On the other hand, 
spiritual songs can be well sung only from the heart. Now the 
heart needs the mind ; after the mind must follow the heart and 
affections.” 

It would be easy to cite proofs of this cordiality which 
charmed those that approached him, and which disclose to usin | 
his disposition a sensitiveness which is ever awake, a sensitiveness 
which might be termed feminine—such as the meticulous care 
with which he observed regularity in writing to his friends. But 
now I touch upon a more general trait and, doubtless, one that 
is more significant. 

He was unwearied in rendering service, not only to his friends, 
but to all his acquaintances, and to all who appealed to him. It 
would take many pages to tell with what good will this man, who 
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was so busy—busy with a prodigious correspondence, busy with 
the religious, ecclesiastical, and political affairs of Geneva, of 
Switzerland, of France, of Germany, of Great Britain, this man, 
worn out, not only by hard work, but by the series of mortal 
diseases to which he was a martyr—found not only the time but 
the strength, and the will, to be busying himself with everything 
and for everybody, finding homes for children, arranging girls 
marriages, busy about a doctor, a bookseller, a chemist, advising 
people to support the construction of furnaces (a new invention) 
intervening in petty domestic matters, reconciling a husband and 
his wife, a father and his son, supervising the education of a youth, 
etc., etc. One of his friends writes to him from Italy : “‘ You are 
eager to know the minutest things with which your friends are 
occupied.” Another friend writes to him from Poland, “ in order 
to keep him posted in all his actions, even the least important, and 
the most minute.’ 


(2) | 

With such a susceptibility for the needs of others, with a 
capacity for much loving kindnesses, could Calvin have been so 
unfeeling as some would make him out to be? Could he be 
. ““ frugal to excess,” “ an enemy to all pleasures, and every kind of 
recreation, even of art and of music,” “ the embodiment of an 
inhuman dogmatism”? Yet such is the classic portrait of the 
Reformer. But it would serve no good purpose to go over the 
calumnies, and exhibitions of i ignorance, of which Calvin has been 
the subject. 

Nevertheless, this legend enjoys such authority that it may 
be worth while to show by a few facts how little deserving of credit 
the d is. 

We begin by saying that, if Calvin had been frugal to excess, 
he would have had a specially good excuse for that. A man who 
suffered continually from a bad stomach, and almost continually 
from headache, from tertian and quartian-ague, from gravel 

is not necessarily to be regarded as excessively abstemious 
if, at the moment when he is suffering from a renal cholic, he does 
not sit down to table to enjoy a good dinner. The truth is that 
Calvin was, in reality, the sworn enemy of Stoicism.. ‘‘ Think 
you,” he asks, “ that it is a fault to sigh, ortoweep? Thatisa 
cruel idea. We are not a log of wood, nor a stone, nor brute 
beasts.” 
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This man who was sensible to all forms of suffering was 
sensible also to all forms of legitimate enjoyment. 

Intellectual enjoyment afforded by “the liberal arts, which 
so polish a man that they make him really human.”* 

There you have the dogmatician, the anti-human type! The 
contradiction is apparent even in the terms. 

Among the liberal arts there is first of all eloquence, the 
art of speaking well. Calvin set such a high value on this attain- 
ment that his detractors reproached him for it, as though he had - 
put too high a value on it, that he had cultivated it over much, 
and that he had been vain of it. “The sermon that is not only 
pure and brilliant in diction, but also artistic, sufficiently attests 
that eloquence may at times serve the interests of faith.” ‘The 
liberal arts are,” he says, “‘ the excellent gifts of God.” 

Aesthetic enjoyment. Here his adversaries seem to triumph. _ 
Not elsewhere does their passion against him let them assert such 
perversions of the truth. 

O. Douen finds in him the type of an anti-artistic dogmatism, 
and maintains that his aversion to music was no less hurtful to the 
Reformation than his burning of Servetus at the stake. M. Miinz, 
a member of the Institute, an acknowledged critic, after denounc- 
ing Calvin as “the greatest fanatic among the leaders of the 
Reformation, as the most implacable of iconophobes, who at 
one stroke, dried up soul and body,” asks, “‘ where or when does 


one find that the author of the Jmstitutes manifested the least 


interest in any branch of art?” And the celebrated Brunetiére, 


the defender of Catholicism, concludes thus: “ Horror of art is, 


and was bound to remain, one of the essential and characteristic 
traits of the Spirit of the Reformation in general, and of. the 
Calvinistic Reformation in particular.” Witness, of course 
Louis Bourgeois, Goudimel, Rembrandt and others galore. 

Now here, on the other hand, are Calvin’s own declarations. 


_ In his Commentary on Genesis iv. 20, he writes : ‘‘ Now, although 


the invention of the harp, and of similar instruments of music, 


may minister to our pleasures, rather than to our necessity, still 


it is not to be thought’ altogether superfluous ; much less does 
it deserve to be condemned.” “ In truth we know by experience 
that singing has in it great power for moving and warming the 
hearts of men, in calling upon God, and in praising God with all 
the greater and warmer zeal.” “ Among the other things which 


* Commentary, Corinthians i. 20. 
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are suitable as a means of recreation, and of giving pleasure, music 
has a primary place, and we must be of opinion that it is a gift of 
God deputed for this purpose. . . . Hardly is there in this 
_ world anything which can so move, turn, and bend, hither and 
_ thither, the manners of men. And in truth we know by experi- 
ence (Calvin repeats that he speaks from experience) that music 
has a secret, and almost incredible power to move hearts.””* 

«. In his seventy-ninth sermon on Job (xi: 12): “ The wicked 
sound the tambourine, the harp, and they rejoice at the sound of 
the organ.” Calvin observes that Job does not condemn the use 
of these instruments. ‘The flute,” says he, “ and the tambour- 
ine, and such like instruments, are not to be condemned as 
essentially wrong in their very nature.” And fearing lest he 
should not have been well understood, on the next day, in his 
eightieth sermon on Job, he says: “ He has spoken of the flute, the 
harp, the tambourine, and other instruments-of music. Lef us 
note that these things, which are good in their own nature, ought 
not to be put to a bad use. Job does not condemn these things 
as if they were essentially bad, it is only on their abuse that he 
comments.””* 

One must be, too, astonished that the great adversary of 
Calvin, in the same volume in which he makes him the enemy 
of music, the type of anti-artistic dogmatism, has let this fine 
contradiction slip from him. “No one, since Plato and St. Augus- 
tine, save Luther, has spoken of music as has Calvin.’’ 

\ Enjoyment of the senses, in luxuries or good cheer. Calvin 
speaks of extraordinary luxuries, of beds of ivory, perfumes, 
 banquet¢hasps, lutes . . . and he adds: “ All these things 
_ are good, created by God, permitted and even meant for the good 

of man. He has nowhere forbidden, either to laugh, or to eat 
one’s fill, or to take delight in instruments of music, or to drink 
wine.” These he regards as outward things, but what matters is 
the heart, “ which may be proud, under a simple robe of fustian, 
as well as under velvet or silk.” 

Of all these enjoyments, the use is good, only the abuse is 
evil. No monastic asceticism! ‘*‘ We ought,” he says, “‘ without 
scruple of conscience, or trouble of spirit to use the gifts of God, 
and for such a use were they appointed. . . .” Naturally 


¥ Opera, VIII, p. 469; VI, p. 170. < 
* Opera, XXXIV. Sermogs on the Book of Job, pp. 226, 227, 228. ee 
3 O. Douen, ii, 363. 
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enough, Calvin reckoned it lawful to feast with his friends, and 
that they should enjoy good cheer with one another. 

Compare, in this connection, his commentary on Amos, 
chapter vi. 


We now come to the darkest date im the life of Calvin— 
the execution of Servetus. Concerning this event, historians 
have redoubled their wrath, and their fury. In order to focus 
properly all that they have related, or distorted, or invented in 
this connection, it would be necessary to devote at least one big 
volume to the subject.* \) 

But, as a sufficient guide through this labyrinth, it will be 
sufficient to know three things : i 

“(1) Calvin had Servetus arrested when he came to Geneva, 
and appeared as his accuser. He wanted him to be condemned 
to death, but not to death by burning. On August zoth, 1553, 
Calvin wrote to Farel: “ I hope that Servetus will be condemned 
to death, but I desire that he should be spared the cruelty of the 
punishment ”—he means that of fire. Farel replied to him on 
September 8th: “I do not greatly approve that tenderness of 
heart,” and he goes on to warn him to be careful that “ in wish- 
ing that the cruelty of the punishment of Servetus be mitigated, 
thou art acting as a friend towards a mag who is thy great enemy. 
But I pray thee to conduct thyself in sucha manner that, in future, 
no one will have the boldness to publish such doctrines, and to 
give trouble wane impunity for so long a time as this man has 
done.” 

Calvin did not, on this account) modify his own opinion, but 
he could not make it prevail. On October 26th he wrote again 
to Farel: “Tomorrow Servetus will be led out to execution. 
We have done our best to change the kind of death, but in, vain. 
I shall tell thee when we meet why we had no success.” 
ne what Calvin is most of all reproached with—the 


-- 


burning of Servetus—Calvin was quite opposed to. He is not 
Tesponsib e for it. He did what he could to save Servetus from 
mounting the pyre. But, what objurgations, more or less - 
eloquent, has this pyre with its flames and smoke given rise~to, 
made room for!. The fact is that without the pyre the death of 
Servetus would have passed almost unnoticed. 


* We refer readers to Vol. VI of our Jean Calvin, pp. 173-442. 
* Opera, XIV, pp. 590, 613-657. 
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| (2) But why did this death at all take place? The answer is 
that it was the error of the time, an error for which Calvin was not 
particularly responsible. 

The sentence of condemnation to death - was pronounced 
only after consultation with the Swiss Churches, several of which 
were far from being on good terms with Calvin. It was the out- 
come of that consultation, a consultation which Servetus and his 
friends claimed, that resulted in the sentence of condemnation. 
Besides, the judgment was pronouticed by a Council in which the 
inveterate enemies of Calvin, the freethinkers, were in the 
majority. 

This point of history, it will be easily understood, is, in 
this- connection, of the highest importance. The enemies of 
Calvin have tried and are still trying to contest it,and to prove that 
it was not an error of the time and they quote five or six texts. It 
would be easy to show that they involuntarily falsify history. 
Two testimonies should suffice to put the truth of the matter in 
the clearest light. 

~The first testimony is that of Servetus himself. After all, 
Servetus ends by supporting exactly the theory of Calvin. He 
declares that if he had said or written what he was reproached with 
he would be altogether worthy of death, but he did not say it. 
Between him and Calvin there was no difference of principle, 
: there was only a difference of the evaluation of a fact. Servetus 
writes: “‘ These are horrible and accursed things. If I had said 
that, and not only said but written it publicly, to corrupt the 
world, I should condemn myself to death.” 

The second testimony is, if that were possible, still more 
significant. It is.that of the worst enemy, at that moment, of 
Calvin, of one to. whom the adversaries of Calvin set up busts 
as to the chief of Modernism and the esteemed apostle of toler-. 
ation. I refer to Sebastian Castillion. And we will not deny 
that Castillion has written some beautiful lines on the subject — 
of toleration but, after all, what theory has he upheld? It was 
just that of Calvin. Calvin did not condemn every heretic to 
death. He condemned only the conscious and obstinate heresy 
which he called blasphemy ; and, on his side, Castillion did not 
extend his toleration to all heretics—he excluded therefrom 
certain heretics and in principle they were the same as Calvin 
excluded. “ If,’? wrote Castillion,” any magistrate retains them 
in chains in order to see if possibly they may be brought to a right 
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mind, the magistrates do not appear to me to act in disaccord 
with Christian clemency,” and again: “Calvin describes for us 
in the case of his heretic a monster such as I, far from being 
ready to defend, freely admit that they should be put to death. 
I mean such as openly teach the forsaking of the only God. But 
I do not believe that those who differ in opinion from Calvin and 
whom Calvin holds as heretics are to be so regarded.” 

_ ‘Thus, once more, there is disagreement about the appli- 
cation of the principle but perfect agreement as to the principle 
itself. It must have been that the error was the error of the time, 
' for it was acknowledged by those who ran the risk of suffering 
under it; by those for whom it cost their life. 

(3) And finally, ‘this apology, however legitimate and 
important it is, is not meant as a justification. It is what the most _ 
faithful and the straightest disciples of Calvin himself have - 
thought it their duty to proclaim in the face,of the world. At 
the time of the 350th Anniversary of the execution of Servetus at 
Geneva, at Champel, on the very spot where Servetus suffered, 
. Calvin’s “ respectful, grateful sons ”—so reads the inscription— 
solemnly erected an “ expiatory monument ”—I am still quoting 
from the inscription. 

They. have been keenly criticised. There was a tense 
struggle, the various incidents of which we were allowed to 
follow. Some would bave it especially that it was a monument 
in honour of Servetus against Calvin—the thought was a common- 
place one—the “ respectful and grateful sons ” of Calvin without 
attacking Servetus, were anxious to acknowledge the fault of their 
father to expiate it in the way in which a man may expiate a man’s 
error—that is by regretting it, disowning it. In that consists the 
originality of the monument of Champel. 

From all times men have raised monuments in expiation of the 
errors and faults of their adversaries. It is not rare for victims to 
protest against their executioners. There is, in Paris, the ex- 
piatory chapel for the crimes of the Jacobins, raised by 
Catholics. After the monument of Champel was raised, 
Modernists and freethinkers and atheists have raised a series of 
monuments against Calvin and: in honour of Servetus, as at Anne- 
masse, at Paris, at Vienna, but an expiatory monument raised by 
the “ respectful grateful sons” wishing to expiate the error of 
their respected and beloved father—there is only one of that 
character—that at Champel. That is what the distinguished 
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Italian Minister of Finance, Luidgi Luzzati, said: “The Cal- * 
vinists of Geneva have wished to be the first in this memorable 
enterprise of redemptive expiations.” It is what the celebrated 
Professor Aulard, celebrated for his radicalism and for his free- 
thought, has said: “The ceremony of Geneva is an event and 

a novelty in the history of human civilisation.” 

I wonder if strict Calvinists could have rendered to their 
father any homage more loyal for themselves and more glorious 
for him than by disavowing him with such solemnity. Is it not 
supreme loyalty to repeat face to face with Calvin, to the detri- 
ment of Calvin, the very motto of Calvin, Solt Deo gloria? 


(2) 
| After the darkest page, comes, in conclusion, the brightest 
A page, that of his mortal illness.’ His sufferings were protracted. 
They lasted for months, in fact for about a year,from May, 1563 to 
May, 1564. It was a series of death struggles. 

Calvin suffered from headaches, from stone in the bladder, 
from piles, from gout, and from aggravated consumption. His 
movements became difficult. He was sometimes so weary that he 
could walk only two or three steps. There remained to him only 
the use of speech, and yet, he could not even speak for long 
“* because of shortness of breath.” 

Nevertheless he continued. working, finishing works which 
he had begun, busying himself in all his affairs. When his 
friends tried to stop him, he would reply: that he did “scarcely 

anything.” He asked that he might be permitted to be found of 
God ever watching, i.e. waking, and engaged in his work up to | 
the last breath. It was a case of bodily anguish co-existing with 
the perfect life of the spirit. From the month of March he 
became too weak to write. He dictated his last Jetters. 

On April 27th, he bade farewell to the Town Council, and 
thanked them “ for having borne with him in his over vehement 
affections, in which he displeased even himself.” 

On the following day, April 28th, he bade the Pastors fare- 
well, with a degree of vigour which astonished them. He 

| characterised his mortal illness in these terms: “I am quite 
* unlike other invalids for, when they draw near the gates of 
death, their senses grow faint, and wander. As for me, it is 

true that I feelvery stupid. But it seems that God wishes todraw 


* See Jean Calvin, VIL, LIV, V. chap. ii, p. 443. 
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in all my spirits, and enclose them within me. I think I shall have 
much trouble and that it will cost me dearly to die, and that I 
may lose my power of speech, and yet retain my senses.” : 

Let us observe in this spe¢ch to the Pastors, among so many 
surprising traits, one particularly surprising trait. Calvin speaks 
in it of his own natural timidity. “A poor scholar,” says he, 
“and timid as I am, and have always been.” Beza tells us thathe 
repeated the following words two or three times: “ | assure you 
that I am naturally timid and fearful.” Moreover, in his Preface 
to his Commentary on the Psalms, he had already written: 
“ Being of a disposition somewhat shy and bashful, I have always 
loved shade and retirement.” | . 

Thus we see that this prodigy of energy, and of public activity 
who braved all forms of opposition, and all obstacles, came from a 
temperament that was timid, and shy, that loved quiet and peace. 
No instinct, no natural inclination; only a marvellous, continuous 
moral tension. ‘ 

What is official is now finished. Calvin belongs henceforth 
entirely to his friends. A French lady, whom he had not 
seen for thirty years; an old man, whom he had not seen since 
he was himself young, came to Geneva to bid him farewell, 
and he received them. “ In order to rejoice honourably, while 
waiting for God’s will,”’ he sometimes invited a few friends to 
supper. His friends, his disciples, in presence of their “father” 3 
suffering to such a degree, and yet, at the same time so tranquil, 
felt at once their grief and their admiration grow from hour to 
hour. On May 24th, Beza writes: “ Little by little this faithful 
servant of God is being withdrawn from us, and brought nearer 
to God.” And Calvin’s patience did continue to grow in his 
sufferings. is 

His last experience of mortal pain commenced on May 2nd. 
His voice was choked with asthma. His eyes, which up to the very 
end remained clear and brilliant, were lifted up towards heaven 
and his whole countenance showed that he was praying ardently 
and with his whole being. 

But, May 19th was the day on which the Pastors met for 
reciprdcal brotherly criticisms, and for a common friendly 
meal. Calvin insisted that they should meet in his house and 
dine there too. At the fitting moment, he had himself carried 
on a chair from his bed-room into the room where dinner was 
served. | 
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On arriving he said: “‘ Save this once, I shall not appear 
again at table.” He said the prayer, and did his best to make 
them rejoice. But he could not eat, and he was carried back 
again into his bedroom, saying as he left with the most joyous 
expression he could command: “A wall between two will not | 

prevent my being ever with you in spirit.” ~ 

| After that he was completely bedridden; and on May 
27th, he gave up the ghost, so peaceably that there was not once 
a rattle in his throat, and he was able to speak intelligibly up 
to the very maqment of death, in full possession of his judgment, 
and without his having moved once hand or foot, so that he 
seemed rather to be asleep than dead. To quote Beza once more: 
“‘ After having given us formerly the pattern of an upright life, 
he now gives a noteworthy example of a brave and Christian 
death.” 
‘The most important action in a man’s life is his death. It is 
the manner in which a man dies that reveals, in the most authentic 
and veracious way, the manner in which he lived. 

_It seems now that we know all that we need to know of 
Calvin in order to pass upon him a sure and exact judgment. 


Montauban, France. E. DoumercuE. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD: GIFFORD 
LECTURES, 1927." 


A new book from Professor Eddington is always a matter for pleasurable expectation 


and our anticipations are always fulfilled ; we have learned to expect from him a 
clearness of expression and an aptness of illustration and analogy, combined with an 
appreciation of the difficulties aroused by his subject matter in minds to which it 
is new. And in his Gifford Lectures, on the Nature of the Physical World, he 
exhibits these qualities certainly in no lower degree than in his former works. 
The book falls perhaps into two parts: in the first ten chapters he tells us in a 
language as non-technical as may-be—and indeed the presentation is surprisingly 
non-technical—of the new conceptions which have revolutionised Physics during 
the last thirty years; of Space—Time, of Relativity, of the linking up of Gravitation 
with the other phenomena of the Physical World, of Quanta, and of the new theory, 
or rather new theories, of the Atom. Professor Eddington is surely justified in 
hoping “ that the scientific chapters may be read with interest apart from the later 
applications of the book.” We notice that he regards the New Wave-Mechanics 
as a “ mathemetical dodge,” albeit a “ very good dodge” ; in passing we cannot 
help wondering whether there it not more in it than this, although Professor 
Eddington presents a strong case with his usual skill. 

As regards man’s place in Nature, Professor Eddington, while not thinking that 
the whole purpose of Creation has been staked on the one planet where we live, yet 
“feels inclined to claim that at the present time our race is supreme ; and not one 
of the profusion of stars in their myriad clusters looks down on scenes comparable 
to those which are passing beneath the rays of the sun.” 

In the last five chapters of the book an account is given of the bearing of the 
new theeries upon our outlook on the Physical World: “ the frank realisation that 
physical science is concerned with the world of shadows is one of the most significant 


_ of recent advances.” The scope of Physics i is limited to “ pointer readings,” and 


the like, and the background of these is left “inscrutable” (by the methods of 
Physics). Professor Eddington speaks of the difficulty in store for those who 
believe that exact science is all sufficient for the description of the universe, and 
that there is nothing in our experience which cannot be brought within its scope. 
“Starting from zther, electrons and other physical machinery, we cannot reach 
conséious men and render an account of what is apprehended in his consciousness. 
The feelings of awe and wonder which we have in the presence of Nature—of 
mountains and lakes and sunsets—(and, one may add, that feeling of utter depend- 
ence which man has always had—the sensus numinis of the ancients)—all these are 
as real as our apprehension of physical phenomena ; but they would be an unpardon- 
able eccentricity in the “ observer ” of physics. And what is the background of the 
shadow-world—the “ stuff” of which it is made? Professor Eddington answers 
that it is “ mind-stuff” ; only here he does not exactly mean mind—and he does 
not mean “ stuff” at all. It is something more general than our individual conscious 
minds—of a nature not altogether foreign to the feelings of our consciousness. 

Again we read that strict ddusality has been overthrown. “ Physics is no 
longer tied to a scheme of deterministic law ” ; determinism has altogether dropped 
out: “ and‘science withdraws its moral opposition to free-will.” Moreover the 


' The Nature of the Physical World: Gifford Lectures, 1927. By Professor A. S. Eddington. 
Cambridge University Press. 
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sanction for correlating a “ real” physical world to certain feelings of which we 
are conscious does not seem té differ in any essential respect from the sanction for 
correlating a spiritual domain to another side of our personality. Further in 
obtaining these results “‘ we have been concerned with the borderland of the material 
and spiritual worlds as approached from the former.” 

Professor Eddington speaks of the difficulties which science raises against our 
performance of the simplest acts ; thus, if I wish to enter aroom I find that it is a 
complicated business. I must first of all push against an atmosphere pressing 
with a force of fourteen ‘pounds on every square inch of my body ; I must make sure of 
landing on a plank travelling at twenty miles a second round the sun—a fraction 
of a second too early or too late and the plank would be miles away. Further I 
must do this while hanging from a round planet head outward into space; and 
again the plank has no solidity of substance for it is like a swarm of flies (i.e., of 
electrons and protons). And if I fall through it the occurrence would not be a. 
violation of any law of Nature, but only a rare coincidence. And these are the 
minor difficulties for the problem is really a four dimensional one concerning space— 
time. “ Verily it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
a scientific man to pass through a door. And whether the door be barn door or 
church door it might be wiser that he should consent to be an ordinary man and 
walk in rather than wait till the difficulties involved in a really scientific ingress are 
resolved.” 

Many feelings arise within us as we read the book but perhaps the dominant 
one is a feeling of freedom ; we are in a world in which we exercise all our powers— 
of thought and reason, and also of feeling and emotion; indeed all of our conscious- : 
ness. We are not left in a cold abstraction shorn of what we feel to be the best — 
part of us—indeed all of us that really is of moment. Altogether we feel that this 
book is the best which Professor Eddington has given to us: it is one to be read 
and re-read and read again and we can only express our gratitude to him for his 
brilliant exposition of the foundations and limitations of physical investigation. 
We cannot forbear one final quotation; “ a point that must be insisted on is that 
eligion or contact with spiritual power if it has any general importance at all must 

a commonplace matter of ordinary life, and it shtéuld be treated as such in any 
iscussion ”’; in the laboratory, that is to say, not less than in church and most of all 
in our everyday life. ‘“ For in Him we live and move and have our being”; and 
may it not be added that we understand Creation the better in so far as we know 


the Creator ? 
| C. Srewarp. 
University College, 
Fiull. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION." 


Tuis is the first of a series of volumes in which will be gathered together, and pre- 
sented to the world, the numerous articles which Dr. Warfield, in his busy life-time, 
contributed to different Encyclopedias and ‘Periodicals. He had, in his will, made 
provision for this being done, and appointed a Committee to which was committed 
the accomplishment of the task. This volume is the first instalment, but the 
Committee express their intention to follow it, at an early date, with other volumes. 
This will secure a real enrichment of our theological literature, for Dr. Warfield had 
a powerful mind, and supported the positions taken up by him with cogent reasoning 
that will not easily be refuted. 

The importance of the subject, ably discussed and expounded in this first volume, 
can hardly be ovef-estimated. It is the fact of a self-revelation of God in our Bible, 


By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. American Branch, 
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and the fact of that self-revelation having been recorded and conveyed tous in that - 
record in such a way that the utmost reliance can beplaced upon it. If the foundation 

be destroyed, and the reliability of the Holy Scripture be brought into any uncer- 

tainty, we become, as far as the Christian life is concerned, like mariners on the ocean, 

without a chart, compass, or star to guide them. Destroy faith in the reliability of 

the Scriptures, and they can no longer serve the purpose of being « lamp to our feet, 

and a light unto our path. 

THe reality of the self-revelation of God in the Scriptures has, rightly, great 
emphasis put upon it by Dr. Warfield. This reality needs now to be Siadeh one not 
as against the position of the Deists, who so magnified the transcendence of God, as to 
view it as an impossibility that God could speak to men revealing Himself. Rather 
is the defence needed against the position of the Pantheist with his introduction of an 
idealistic philosophy—which so magnifies the immanence of God, as to eliminate 
altogether the idea of any supernatural communication: “‘ Thus it has come about,” 
writes Warfield, “ that the controversy as to special revelation is no longer chiefly with 
the one-sided emphasis upon the transcendence of God of the Deist, but with the 
equally one-sided emphasis upon the immanence of God of the Pantheist, and with 
the various compromising schemes which have grown up in the course of the conflict, 
through efforts to mediate between Pantheism and a truly Christian Theism. It is 
no longer necessary to prove that God may and does speak in the souls of men: it is 
admitted on all hands that he reveals Himself unceasingly through all the activities 
of creaturely minds. The task has come to be this, to distinguish between God’s. 
general and God’s special revelations, to prove the possibility and actuality of the latter 
alongside of the former, and to vindicate for it a supernaturalness of a more immediate 
order than that which is freely attributed to all the thoughts of man concerning 
divine things” (p. 39). 

There lies, in this conception of revelation, the supernaturalness of its mode of 
conveyance, as well as the supernaturalness of its origin. There are other modes in 
which a revelation of God may be attained ; but the affirmation is made that there is 
this mode of revelation. It is described as a direct and immediate communication of 
truth, not only from God, but by God, to minds which occupy, relatively to the 
attainment of this truth, a passive or receptive attitude, so that the mode of its acqui- 
sition is as supernatural as its source” (p. 40). It is further described in this way: 
“God has spoken to man as spirit to spirit, mouth to mouth, and has made Himself 
and His gracious purposes known to him in an immediate and direct’ word of God 
which is simply received and not in any sense attained by man. In this revelation 
we reach the culminating category of special revelation in which its peculiar character 
is most clearly seen. And it is these direct revelations which modern thought finds 
it most difficult to allow to be real, and which Christian apologists must especially 
vindicate” (p. 41). By she, receptiveness of the mind towards this divine com- 
munication of truth, is not meant that the mind is absolutely passive. There is 
actiyity of mind in the reception of what is communicated, and an activity in which 
the characteristics of the mind reveal themselves. What is given forth is not any- 
thing attained, but something that has been received. Dr. Warfield maintains that- 
this conception of special revelation is that presented in the Bible itself. “ The 
characteristic element in the Bible idea of revelation, in its highest sense, is that 
the organs of revelation are not critically concerned in the revelation made 
through them, but occupy a receptive attitude. The contents of these messages 
_ aresnot something thought out, inferred, wished or feared by them, but something 
conveyed by them, often forced upon them by the irresistible might of the revealing 
Spirit. No conception can do justice to the Bible idea of revelation which neglects 
these facts. Nor is justice done even to the rational idea of revelation when they are 
neglectéd. Here too we must interpret by the highest category within our reach. 
‘Can man commune with man,’ it has been el ntly asked, ‘ through the high 
gift of language, and is the infinite mind not to express itself, or is it to do so but 
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faintly, or uncertainly through dumb irrational symbols, never by blessed speech ?’” 
(Dr. Morrison, Footprints of the Revealer, p. §2) pp. 44-45. 

The distinctly supernatural character ‘attaching itself to revelation, both in its 
origin and mode, is also regarded as attaching itself to the record by means of which 
that revelation is conveyed and preserved. This brings into view the question of the 
inspiration of the record. Dr. Warfield defines the Church doctrine which he 
supports in this way: “ Inspiration is that extraordinary influence (or. passively, the 
result of it) exerted by the Holy Ghost on the writers of the sacred books, by which 
their words were rendered the words of God, and therefore perfectly infallible ” 
(p. 396). ‘ 

Two things must be added if this doctrine is not to be misunderstood, and viewed 
as having implications which are repudiated. The first is, that it must be distin- 
guished from a mechanical theory of inspiration. Regarding this mechanical theory 
Dr. Warfield says: ‘‘ The Reformed Churches have never held such a theory ; 
though dishonest, careless, ignorant or over-eager controverters of its doctrine have 
often brought the charge. Even those special theologians in whose teeth such an 
accusation has been oftenest thrown (e.g. Gaussen) are explicit in teaching that the 
human element is never absent. The Reformed Churches hold, indeed, that every 
word of the Scriptures, without exception, is the word of God ; but alongside of that, 
they hold equally explicitly that every word is the word of man. And, therefore, 
though strong and uncompromising in resisting the attribution to the Scriptures of 
any failure in absolute truth and infallibility, they are before all others in seeking and 
finding, and gazing on, in loving rapture, the marks of the fervid impetuosity of a Paul 
—the tender saintliness of a John—the practical genius of a James—in the writings 
which, through them, the Holy Ghost has given for our guidance. Though strong 
and uncompromising in resisting all efforts to separate the human and the divine, 
they distance all competitors in giving honour alike to both by proclaiming in one 
breath that all is divine and that all is human” (p. 397). While place is accorded to 
the human element through which the record is given, this is not regarded as in any 
way affecting the divinity of the product. “ The gift of Scripture through its human 
authors took place by a process much more intimate than can be expressed by the term 


_“ dictation” ; and that it took place in a process in which the control of the Holy 


Ghost was too complete and pervasive to permit of the human qualities of the 
secondary authors in any way to condition the purity of the product as the word of 
God.” (p. 99). 

The second thing is this: that the great end of the revelation, and its reliable 
record must not be lost sight of. Perhaps this does not receive in the volume. before 
us the prominence that it merits. 

Incidentally it comes into view. Dr. Warfield speaks of “ the weight of evidence 


. which vindicates the general trustworthiness of the Bible as a teacher of doctrine” 


(p. 222). There is evidence to show “ that the Biblical writers are trustworthy as 
* teachers of doctrine.’”” ‘Though Biblical conceptions will be found in harmony with 
the ascertained results of investigations in all different spheres, yet the conceptions of 
some things in the earthly sphere reflect the ideas that were in the minds of those to 
whom the divine revelation was made. Otherwise, it would not have been under- — 
stood by them. 

Dr. Warfield maintains that this view of the sacred record is one that, without — 
doubt, the record claims for itself, and supports his position by arguments that will not 
be easily answered. As an example of powerful argument is his searching exposition 
of the word, @edrvevoros —God inspired. Taking his stand on this sacred character, 
which the record claims for itself, he admits that the student may encounter 
difficulties, which are not, as in many critical schools, to be put down as proved errors. 
“ No single error has as yet been demonstrated to occur in the Scriptures as Given by 
God to the Church. And every critical student knows that the progress of investi- 
gation has been a continuous process of removing difficulties until scarcely a shred of 
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the old list of “‘ Biblical Errors” remains to hide the nakedness of the moribund 


contention ” (p. 225). 
There ig prefixed to the volume a short biographical sketch of Dr. Warfield. 
The compiling of an Index might be difficult ; but this would have added greatly 


Rosgrt Monrtow.: 


Glasgow. 
THE BIBLE’S FIRST VERSE." 


Moses ? orn Morratr? 


' Our title may seem to suggest a veey singular and restricted ise ; yet 
the settling of it may go far to fix our judgment, on the current controversies, 
regarding the whole Book. Moses begins Genesis, with a clear and appropriate 
First Verse, summarising tersely what the rest of the chapter is to unfold: Moffatt 
begins Genesis, by going down to the fourth verse of the second chapter—picki 
out the first half of that fourth verse—tearing it away from the second kel” 
_ dragging it to the beginning of the first chapter—whereheinstalls it, asa new First Verse, 
and gives it a mistranslation, which shows him veryunreliable, in dealing with the 
elements of the Hebrew language. e dedicates his book ““’To the Very Rev. Sir 
George Adam Smith, from whom I learned Hebrew, and more than Hebrew.” 
Like Oliver Twist, he had asked for “more.” We purpose showing that the Hebrew, 
which he learned, was of agingularly misleading kind ; and that, among the “more” 
with which Sir George equipped him, seem to have been the powers of standing 
stone-blind, before the most patent facts, and of encouraging all “scholars and 
students ” to rush, with contemptuous disdain, on “ the thick bosses of the Almighty.”] 
We shall endeavour to guide our readers, in settling in whose favour they shall decide 
(Moses ? or Moffatt ?), when fixing a First Verse for their Bibles. And we shall 
then suggest that, whichever of the two they find to be a preferable guide, in threading 
the critical curiosities, that surround its First Verse, may also be found to be their 
saner, and their safer, guide, in dealing with contending theories, regarding all the rest 
of the Book. 

Our first criticism of Dr. Moffatt’s transposition of the verses is, that it carries 
with it a clear violation of the plan, on which the author of Genesis has, avowedly, 
arranged his work. That plan is of a unique and universally acknowledged kind. 
The book is genealogical, and it divides its history into ten sections, each section, as it 
is reached, being introduced with the title “ These are the generations of.” The ten 
titles are as follow : 

(1) Gen. ii. 4: are the and of the earth,” 
(2) Gen. v. 1: “ This is the book of the generations of 
(3) Gen. vi.g: “ These are the generations of Noah.” 
(4) Gen. x. 1: “ These are the generations of the sons of Noah.” 
(5) Gen. xi. 10 : “ These are the generations of Shem.” 
(6) Gen. xi. 27; “ These are the generations of Terah.” 
(7) Gen. xxv. 12 : “ These are the generations of Ishmael.” 
(8) Gen. xxv. 19: “ These are the generations of Isaac.” 
(9) Gen. xxxvi. 1: “ These are the generations of Esau.” 
(10) Gen. xxxvii. 2: “ These are the generations of Jacob.” 

© The Old Testament: a New T By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., M.A. (Oxon.) 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. ' 

Tux Lives or New TRANSLATION READ THUS: 

2 This is the story of how the 
iverse was formed. — 
{ When God began to form the universe, the world was void and vacant, 
2 eee nae but the spirit of God was hovering 
3 over the waters, and God said, “ Let there be light,” and there was light. 
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The arrangement of the ten sections is unmistakable ; and a more methodical 
arrangement could not be conceived. The writer first clearly announces each subject, 
as he comes to it, and then gives its offspring, or “generations.” In each case, the 
writer has led his readers on to the existence of the subject, with which he is to deal : 
without that, his narrative would have been unintelligible. Thus, in the case of 
Adam (v. 1), he distinctly refers back to the story, already given, of his creation. And 
he does the same, in the case of the heavens and the earth (ii. 4); he distinctly refers to 
their already described creation. And, in the eight sections which follow, he first 
leads on to the birth of the individual patriarch, and then enumerates his offspring, 
or “ generations,” and the chief events connected with them. 

Now the charge, from which Dr. Moffatt cannot escape, is that he deliberately 
explodes this patently arranged scheme. In the case of the first section, instead of 
leaving its title, where Moses naturally and logically placed it, he lifts it bodily away 
from its Mosaic seat, and sets it down, as a little lone paragraph by itself—prior 
to the whole of Chapter I, which it is, apparently, expected to introduce. And, having 
given it this strange eviction, he there treats it to a mistranslation. Our Authorised 
_ Version translates it correctly: “‘ These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth.” But, through his imperfectly learned Hebrew, Dr. Moffatt misunderstands 
it, and makes it say: “ This is the story of how the universe was formed.” If it bad 
said what Dr. Moffatt pretends, it would have been a suitable enough introduction 
to the contents of Chapter i. But tt says no such thing. It makes no reference what- 
~ ever to the first formation of the heaven and of the earth, beyond adverting to it, as an 
already accomplished operation, in a far back era, What it exclusively deals with 
is “the generations,” or principal future happenings of the heaven and of the 
earth, after the story of their first formation has been told, with unmatched 
sublimity, in Chapter I. He has described (so to speak) the creation of the heads of the 
house in Chapter I : he goes on avowedly, in Chapter II. to describe their family. 

_ The settlement of the matter depends on the signification of a single Hebrew 
word, So it should surely not involve difficulty. What doe? risin (Toledhoth) 


mean in Hebrew? By‘the consent of all the Dictionaries, it never means a first 
formation, but, in every case, a subsequent progeny. It is not as though we had 
Dictionary contending against Dictionary, for opposing meanings: they all agree in . 
one. Nor is it as though the word were, avowedly susceptible of a variety of meanings, 
and we had to ponder carefully, in each passage, which meaning we would select ; 
there is no such variety, to select from. And, very singular to say, we can call Dr, 
Moffatt himself as a witness for the correct translation of the word. It occurs ten 

_ times in the titles of the-ten sections ; and he translates it invariably by “descendants”’, 
in the titles from the second to the tenth: Thus, he heads the second section, “ Here 
is the list of Adam’s descendants”: he heads the third section, “Here are the 
descendants of Noah”; he heads the fourth section, “Here are the descendants of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah; and so on, throughout the rest. And 
therein, he is correct; the word “‘ descendants ” ‘is a quite correct rendering of the 
Hebrew word. It denotes, not originals, but offspring, “descended” from originals. 
Why does he strip the word of its indisputable meaning, and place it, where it is pure 
fiasco, as the First Verse of his Bible? He has been nine times right; only once 
utterly and unaccountably wrong. 

Besides showing his ignorance of Hebrew; it is quite a work of supererogation, 
when Dr. Moffatt brings the disputed clause, to be a title for Chapter I, That 
chapter already has an appropriate and sufficient title. Its title is its first verse : “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” That title is expanded, and 
justified, throughout the rest of the chapter. And then, in the first verse of the second 
chapter, the writer looks back, to claim how well he has fulfilled the title, with which he 
set out. Chapter I is not an orphan chapter ; it is a full-sized body, with a head, 
and all its members. It does not need to go a-begging for a head. And (most im- 
portant to note) what was the title to the whole book of Genesis, which THE Jews affixed 
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to it? It was their custom to name their books after their first words. And they 
did so in the case of Genesis. Its first word is M»gie 73 (Berheshith, “ In the begin- 
ing”). And they adopted that word as its titles—an unanswerable proof of how the | 
book It began, as in our Authorised Version: “In the beginning God 
created” etc. Dr. Moffatt has thus the unanimous protest of the Hebrew nation 
through more than thirty centuries, against his outlandish tame to bring in a new 
First Verse for their Scriptures. 

Let it be added that his new First Verse makes most unnatural reading. 
Taking his own meaning of Toledhoth as “ descendants,” what would he think 
of an author, setting out to give the life and achievements of some hero (say “b 

and dividing the contents thus : Pe 
| Chapter I. A’s ancestry and birth. 
‘Chapter II. A’s marriage and family. 

Chapter III. Etc., etc. 


Would it not be extragavant nonsense if, Jong after the author’s death, some critic 
arose, who proposed to begin the contents thus: Chapter I. “A’s Descendants”? 
But that is precisely what Dr. Moffatt does with Genesis, To a Chapter, describing 
the First Formation of heaven and earth, he prefixes, as a suitable title, the Descen- 
dants of heaven and earth! He should no thus stultify holy writ. He presents 
Chapter I. with two titles: one a real and appropriate title, to which all the ages and 
all the versions testify ; the other, a title, for which not a particle of Hebrew testi- 
mony is forthcoming, and which common sense repudiates, 
| And, as regards sublimity of concepts, we would remark that the title, “ gener- 

ations ” or “‘ descendants”, has hardly received its due. The critics never. weary, 
telling us of the sublime grandeur of the themes, presented in Chaptér I, and pouring 
contempt on the comparative paltriness and commonplace, which (they say) suddenly 
confront us, at ChapterII. Nay,verily! Thevery opening clause of Chapter II. 4 
_ shows that the hand of the author of Chapter I has not lost its cunning, and that he 

carries forward with him, into Chapter II, a brilliance of poetic symbolism, which 
the previous chapter can no way excel, For is it not a magnificent idea, that the 
Heaven and the Earth, whose first formation he has just outlined, are now to be 
treated as a married pair, whose offspring, or “ descendants”, are to follow? The 
Grand Happenings of Primeval History are a family, whose two Heads, Heaven and 
Earth, have just been described, in stateliest paragraphs, as brought into being. Is 
that a descent from literary grandeur? Or is it not a prolongation of the sub- 
limity, which made Longinus wonder? Chapter II is an avowed suppl t to 
Chapter I, whose contents it assumes, as present to the minds of all its readers. The 
one Chapter explains the establishment of the Sabbath ; the other explains the estab- 
lishment of Family Life: the two great mainstays of Human Happiness. ‘“ Narra- 
tives which God hath thus joined, let not man put asunder!” There seems to be 
a four-fold delineation, in Chapter I]. (1) In verses 5-7, the writer looks back, and 
pictures the Earth; once bare and fruitless, as having become, by the action of cloud 
and rain and sunshine, and by the raising of man, from its dust to be its lord, a perfect 
marvel of beauty and of order. (2) In verses 8-17, he pictures the Overflowing Bounty, 
and the stern Moral Government, of the Most High, by the “ garden, Eastward in 
Eden,” well stocked and well watered, for man’s enjoyment, and occupation. (3) In 
verses 18-20, he pictures the dominion over beast and fowl, which he had assigned to 
man at Creation, by their all coming in submissive groups, to acknowledge him, and. 
tobenamed byhim. (4) In verses 21-25, he describes woman, by her help and fellow- 
_ ship, as prepared, under God, to provide for mgm-an intimacy of endearment, which 
no others of earth’s denizens could distantly approach. In considering such deli- 
neations, let us remember how utterly incomprehensible by US is God’s procedure, 
in Creation ; and let us “ cast the shoes from off our feet, Nn deeecrocrusace |. 
stand is holy ground.” 
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Nothing could be vainer than to pretend that Chapter II is an independent 
narrative of the first formation of the universe—a rival narrative to Chapter I—and 
contradictory to Chapter I, in sundry particulars. (1) [t announces no such aim. (2) If 
it did announce it, it egregiously fails; for there are wide departments of Creatian, to 
which it makes noreference. (3) tis, avowedly, subordinate toa foregoing narrative, and 
it asserts no chronological sequence for the four delineations, into which we have shown 
it can be readily analysed. Indeed, it is safe to say, that no one who has not “an axe 
to grind,” would ever have thought of pitting the two narratives against each other. 
And the “ axe,” which the critics have to grind, is, that Genesis is a congeries of con- 
tributions from contradictory sources. What could be more helpful to this, than to 
show that it opens, with two irreconciliable narratives of the order of creation? To 
this there are three decisive objections. (a) First, we submit that such a claim puts an 
end at once to the Jnspiration of Genesis, Can we suppose for a moment that God 
would have inspired the two contradictory narrators? They must both have been 
inspired by Him, else their effusions have no right to stand, in a Bible, which we receive 
as the Word of God. () Secondly, we submit that the silence of the Hebrews, over 
two such contending gladiators, is quite unaccountable, Did God raise both of them 
up, inspiring them to go authoritatively back, beyond the days of Abraham ? and even 
beyond the days of Adam? And yet, have the Hebrews left their very names un- 
recorded ? and have they heaped no signal honours on them? On the contrary, 
have they universally acclaimed Moses, as the author of both the narratives? (c) Best 
of all, we submit that the existence of the two gladiators isa dream. In his Preface, — 
Dr. Moffatt (as if ¢x-cathedra) declares: ‘ One is a Judahite narrative (J), the other 
is a narrative, originating in Northern Israel (E), neither compiled earlier than the 
ninth century sB.c.” That any Jewish historian first published his nation’s history, 
and the world’s history, in the ninth century, B.c., there is. not a shadow of proof. That 

‘another Jewish historian first published his nation’s, and the world’s, history, in the 
seventh century, B.c., there is not a shadow of proof. That these two competing 
histories “circulated separately” for ages, there is not a shadow of proof. That, at the 
end of the ages of competition, another Jewish historian patched the two histories 
together, in a “combined edition”, there is not a shadow of proof. What was the 
name, what was the birthplace, what were the aims, what were the experiences, what 
was the nation’s treatment, of even one of these historians, there is not a shadow of proof. 

/Dr. Moffatt asks the “ ordinary reader” to feel assured, that, for all the critics’ tamper- 
ing with the sacred narrative, they have, at command, “ sufficient evidence,” if only 
he cared to parade it. And he then adds, with much naivité: “ this may seem to 
involve a large act of faith.” Most truly, it does so. It reminds us of nothing so 
much as of the stern command—* Gape, sinner, and swallow,”—once issued by Meg 
Merrilees to Dominie Sampson, when a “ combined ” assortment of very luscious 
dishes was presented to him, in his hunger. We will require very direct, and very vver- 
whelming, evidence, before we accept God as inspiring contradictors, and before we 
accept the Hebrews, as utterly ignorant of the God-inspired compilers of the earliest 
annals, not only of their race, but of the world. ) 


We trust we have induced our readers to decide for Moses, as against Moffatt, 
in fixing a First Verse for their Bibles. Moses presents a First Verse of rare sim- 
plicity, of great suitability, and of complete comprehensiveness—a verse, which no 
Copy nor Version, adown the teeming centuries, has ever displaced. Notevenontheir 
margin, do the Great Revisers of 1883 hint at any rival to it. Moffatt, on the other 
hand, pushes forward, (or, to speak more literally, pushes b ) a First Verse, 
which forms no introduction to Chapter I, which his imperfect Hebrew glaringly 
mistranslates, and which, like Noah’s dove, can find no rest, till it re-enter its Mosaic 
ark, in Chapter II, 4.° 

We would now say to our readers—“ Ex uno (and specially ¢x primo) disce omnes, 
He, who has so boastfully misled them, on the First Verse, will be a very precarious 
guide, through the rest of the Book. ‘ Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the 
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old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Or, as Dr. Moffatt puts it : 


* Stand at the cross roads,” the Eternal said, 
“ And look for the old path, 
Ask for the good road, and take it, 
So shall you be safe and prosper.” 


Whichever translation be taken, the call is the same. The Church of Christ 
is verily “‘ at the cross roads.” If she follow Moffatt, she will sink in ignominy. 
But, if she follow Moses, she will “‘ renew her youth,” and recover the world for its 
Maker, 

And that expression, “ recover the world,” suggests to us a very important 
closing word. We all know how notably acute and intelligent the Indian races 
are—how daring in tion—how subtle in argument. Well, Moffattism, or 
Modernism, is being ung in the face of our missionaries, in India, as a conclusive 
reason, for the rejection of their message. In several districts, they find that their 
hearers have read our “ Higher Critic ” fantasies; and one missionary after another 
has sent home a heart-broken protest against the ‘appalling hindrance to their work, 
in which the reading of these fantasies has involved them. Indian /:terati scout the 
proposal of bowing down to a Book, as an infallible guide, which can be described, by 
its own senders, as replete with forgeries, and inaccuracies, and patent contradictions, 
And the missionaries, referred to, have told us that they are grievously handicapped 
thereby. 

But has not the church at home that identical handicap? A lament has just 
_ been sounded, over Scotland, that fifty per cent. of our young adults are unbaptised, 

and never enter achurch. And earnest protestations are being multiplied, inviting 
the erring multitude, to re-enter the deserted sanctuaries, which their forefathers _ 
loved. We strongly jhold that the chief hindrance to the success of these invi- 
_ tations, is the church’s oven folly, in filling too many of her pulpits, and her professors’ 
_ chairs, with glib-tongued discreditors of the supremacy of the Bible. Noscornis too 
lofty for them to heap on poor “ traditionalists ” (as they style them), who go on 
mumbling about a perfect Bible, as the Word of God. They tell, with glee, how one 
page of the Bible contradicts another ; how “ thus saith the Lord ” has, a hundred 
times over, no basis of truth to rest on ; how, instead of a well-compacted whole, the 
Bible is a veritable miscellany of myths, and inventions, and frauds, and redactions, 
which every “ scholar ” can see through. Do they think that the people of Scotland 
are unheeding of these vagaries? Do they think that, for two generations, the 
people have seen these vagaries patronised, and trumpeted, without their natural 
fruit appearing? Nay, verily! we are convinced that half-empty churches are, in 
great measure, a consequence, and a reflection, of a half-emptied Gospel-witness. If 
men would uphold the Old Testament, with Jesus, as a “ Scripture which cannot be 
broken”; or, with Paul, as having “its very utterance, given by inspiration of God”’; 
if they would proclaim their Saviour, not as an kere Jew, but as the 
Uncreated and Infallible Son of God, “ manifest in the flesh”: they might have good 
hope of bringing back the wanderers to the fold. But if they allow the Bible to be 
defamed, as characterised by trick, and contradiction, and intentional mis-statement, 
_ they need not marvel, if the unevangelised take them at their own valuation, and 
leave them to preach such a Bible to half-empty pews. 7 

No doubt, the sorry cry is heard, ad nauseam, from the “ scholars,” that they are 
doing the Bible no wrong ; that they are making it a worthier book than ever; that 
they are opening people’s eyes to its truest excellence ; that all their mutilations, and 
exposures, have not diminished, by one iota, the reverential homage, with which all 
mankind should hail it. And so, with as much truth, they might have said, regar 
the traveller, “‘ from Jerusalem to Jericho, who fell among thieves,” that the 
Samaritan’s excitement over him, was quite misplaced ; that the thieves had really 
done him no harm ; that they had relieved him of some superfluous wealth, and 
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health, which were truly clogs to him ; but that his inherent humanity was still left, 
of a finer and more commendable brand than ever ; and that he was, beyond all cavil, 
a happier, and a more comfortably-placed, man, than before, when “the thieves 
departed, leaving him half-dead.” ‘“‘ The man in the street ” may be but “ a way- 
faring man and a fool” : but it will not be easy to persuade him, that hammering out 
a building’s foundation, is the surest means of guaranteeing that building’s security. 
It will not be easy to persuade him, that some perfect work of art can be best im- 
proved, by daubing it over, from top to bottom, with all the colours of the rainbow. 
It will not be easy to persuade him, that a succession of holy men, certified by an 
apostle, and therefore certified by Jesus Christ, as having “spoken from God, when 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” are fa trustworthy, than a company of unknown, of 
irresponsible, and of merely human, redactors. Criticism is our privilege and our 
duty: and TRUE CRITICISM will ever magnify “ the word of the Lord, which endureth 
for ever.” But mis-criticism—“ scholarship,” falsely so-called—it is our bounden 
duty to repudiate. 

We spoke just now of “ the man in the street.” And, by him, in this connection, 
we mean all the Sabbath School Teachers, and members of Bible Classes, throughout 
Scotland. It is with their highest welfare in view, that we have composed this article®™ 
We have chosen, as the subject of it, a fundamental topic, one which may almost be 
regarded, at the present moment, as Luther regarded Justification, as the test of a 
rising, or a falling, Church—the topic, namely, of the Unity, or the Dismemberment, of 
Genesis. We have endeavoured to handle the topic, in a manner to make “ the man 
in. the street ” independent of any special knowledge of Hebrew: all the Hebrew, 
which we ask from him, is to accept Dr. Moffatt’s own translation of Toledhoth (in 
his saner moments), as signifying “‘ descendant,” If, with that help, he is led to see 
through the inexcusable trick, that was being played on him, with the First Verse of 
the Bible, we trust he will be led, thereby, to “ gang warily,”’ as to swallowing the 
“assured results” of the Higher Criticism. “ Prove all things: hold fast that — 


which is good.” 
Wm. L. Baxter. 
Crieff. 


ISRAEL.' 


Mr. Norman H. Baynes, of University College, London, has given in /srael ariongst 
the Nations an outline of Old Testament history which deserves attention. To 
compress an account of the whole period from the call of Abraham to the coming of 
the Romans in 63 B.c. into the space of 169 pages and present it as a clear, readable, 
consecutive narrative is an achievement of no small merit. There is not a dull page, 
and yet the work is scholarly. To the text are added 160 pages of notes and biblio- 
graphy. Besides dealing with the main facts of the history of Israel and their inter- 
course or conflict with the nations with whom they were brought into contact, the 
author touches upon every outstanding topic of debate among the literary critics 
of recent years. Not every one will agree with his conclusions, but he shows inde- 
pendence of judgment and force and clearness in giving it expression. 


His presentation of the main facts is as follows : Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees 
at a time of Semite migration and arrived in Canaan about 1500 B.c., and not in the _ 
time of Hammurabi who reigned five hundred years earlier. Babylonian influence 
extended over the land, Amorites had settled about Damascus and Hittites were 
supporting the chiefs of Syria in their attempts at southern expansion. Whether the 
Habiru are to be identified with the Hebrews is left an open question. Abraham asa 
nomad dwelt in the Negeb, as Jacob did later around Shechem., Famine in the land 


™ Israel Amongst the Nations. An outline of Old Testament History. By Norman H. Baynes. 
London : Student Christian Movement, 1927. 58. | 
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drove their descendants or, as our author believes, a part of the Israelites only, to 
Egypt, where they dwelt in the Wady Tumilat and after a time were subjected to 
oppression. The deliverance by God coloured all their subsequent thought. The 
Exodus is fixed at 1220 B.c. in the reign of Merenptah, and the advance into Canaan 
at about 1190 B.c. In the interval through the work of Moses, a great prophetic 
personality, the foundations of the religious and legal system were laid. From this 
time comes the earliest code, “‘ The Book of the Covenant.” In Canaan the people 
were in constant danger of losing their high religious ideals and stern moral principles 
through the nature worship of the earlier inhabitants among whom they settled. 
The outcome of the conflict with the Philistines was a united monarchy, which held — 
together for three generations only, but left for Jewish thought the ideal of the Messi- 
anic kingdom. During the time of the divided monarchy the most threatening 
power was at first Syria, and later the great Assyrian empire by which the northern 
kingdom was overwhelmed about 721 8.c. in the days of Sargon, who destroyed 
Samaria ahd deported 27,000 of the inhabitants, whilst the peasantry in large measure 
remained in the land and formed an elem the stock from which the mixed 
Samaritan race sprung. The southern kingdom survived for one hundred and thirty- 
five years, when the failure of help from Hophra of Egypt led to the fall of Jerusalem 
and to the Exile. When the Persians entered Babylon in 538 s.c. the way was opened 
for the Return and for the period of rule by the High-Priesthood. “‘ Think of the 
debt which the Jews of the post-exilic period owed to Persia. The first return of 
exiles: the temple vessels carried back by Sheshbazzar to Jerusalem: the edict 
under which the temple was actually rebuilt—this was the work of Cyrus. The 
sending of Zerubbabel as governor : the frustration of the opposition to the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple and the reinforcement of the decree of Cyrus—this was the work of 
Darius. The sending of Nehemiah as governor of Judah with authority to rebuild the 
Holy City—the fortification of Jerusalem—the reorganisation of Jewish social life— 
this was the work of Artaxerxes. The enforcement of Jehovah’s law as the law of the 
land—once more the work of a king of Persia.” 


After the Persian period came the Greek. During the third century s.c. 
Palestine belonged to the Ptolemies. Then the dominion passed to the Seleucids, 
whose attempts at hellenisation led to the Maccabean revolt and left the supremacy 
of the law unquestioned. 

Within the limits indicated by this brief summary the author gives a presentation 
of the history and of what it involves, which in many particulars the writer of this 
notice cannot.accept as correct. But there are several points of special interest to 
the conservative reader. Such points are the references to the early use of alphabetic 
writing ; the relation of the Law to Babylonian codes ; the Covenant at Sinai and 
the Tabernacle. Worthy of attention too is the author’s attitude to the Wellhausen 
theory of the composition of the Pentateuch. He recognises that “ it has of recent years 
been vigorously assailed by Naville and others”; and quotes the Earl of Halsbury’s 
opinion that the theory is based “‘ on hypotheses for which there is no evidence what- 
ever.” He adopts it, however, but as a working hypothesis only : “ it is doubtless only 
a working hypothesis—it is not proven—and the historical student must at any 
moment be prepared to abandon it.” Another point to which he refers in the preface 
and of which there are clear indications in the text, is the high value he assigns to the 
historical statements in the Book of Genesis. The stories of the Patriarchs he treats 
as genuine history and the Patriarchs themselves as more than later inventions to 
account for clan names. 


Such an attitude seems to indicate a tendency, of which there are many signs, to 
_ return to saner methods of Old Testament criticism. | 


R. Moors, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE.’ 


Tus is a’serious book by one who has very carefully surveyed the theme entrusted 
to him by the Editors of “‘ The Library of Constructive Theology.” He writes with 
an earnest desire to find a foundation on which the authority of the Bible: may 
securely repose. But in his approaches he surrenders so much that, when he grapples 
with the subject, he fails to secure the desired result. 

He brushes aside the “ mechanical conception of inspiration which would make 
the genealogies of Chronicles as vital a divine revelation as the Gospel according to 

_ John,” but he does not seem to realise that there are other interpretations of the 
_. Scriptures’ claim to be God-given, which must be met and overcome, before he can 
proceed on the way which he has outlined for himself. 

The writer commits himself unreservedly to the critical method, which “ enables 
us to read the Bible historically as perhaps no preceding generation has been 
able to read it.” He recounts some of the advantages of this method, and concludes : 
“ But the most important thing, after all, is the new point of view, which dispenses 
us- from the task of finding verification of dogma in every text, and leaves us free to 

ead the ancient writings in their plain historical meaning ” (p. 139). _If this be a 
correct description the “‘ new view” is not so modern as some suppose. Did not 
Calvin claim that he had not knowingly turned aside one word of Scripture from its 
true meaning? and are not his commentaries the vindication of his claim ? 

Mr. Dodd affirms that the results of the critical process “‘ are not arbitrary guesses, 
but conclusions scientifically reached ” (p. 248). Let us test this pronouncement by a 
single case. Mr. Dodd enumerates, after Wellhausen, “ the earliest ‘ Ten Command- 
ments ’ known to us,”’ as these are found in Exodus xxxiv. 14-26. In that list there are 
more than ten commandments; to restrict oneself to the just number one has to omit 
several—the law of the Sabbath for example, and that relating to the Feast of Pente- 
cost—but the discrepancy causes no concern: the original list has been “ expanded 
by commentary and by interpolation from other codes.” Mr. Dodd goes on to say : 
“This is in fact the code which according to the ancient Judaean narrative of the 
Pentateuch was insfribed by Moses on sacred stones at the dictation of Jehovah Him- 
self” (pp. 87 f.). It would be interesting to learn where the “ scientific ” proof of 

‘this is to be found. One is glad to think that the cry, Los von Wellhausen is becoming 
general on the Continent. Even in our more conservative country scholars are 
following him with some inward shrinking. Dr. Sellin, of Berlin University, has 
recently said: “ If I rightly understand our time, and especially the modern science 
of the Old Testament, the era of Wellhausen, in spite of all that we have learned of 
him, may be considered with us in Germany, as antiquated and wholly of the past.” 
But Mr. Dodd uses Wellhausen’s categories. And as I have said, they induce him to 
give away more than he can recover when he begins to reconstruct. ; 

It may be €f value to illustrate this statement. 

“ Jehovah was a tribal deity with a local habitation” (p. 108). Even in the 
ninth century s.c., He is still “cruel, capricious, irritable, unjust (by human 
standards of justice) and untruthful” (p. 98). We are introduced to “ the half- 
mythical Abraham and the legendary Moses ” (p. 284): “‘ Indeed, did Abraham ever 
_ live, or is he a myth? Critics are still not agreed. Perhaps the name stands for 
some real though prehistoric tribal chief. Perhaps it was originally the‘name of a 
deity. Perhaps it was simply the personification of aclan.” And then, with a charm- 
ing insouciance, “‘ We now see that this matters little ” (p. 142). The angels who flit 
through the pages of the Old Testament are merely the “ discarded gods of poly- 
theism ” (p. 178). Jacob’s tragic conflict at the Brook Jabbok is an “ ancient tale of 
his wrestling with a river god” (p. 178). Moses is almost pre-historic. We 
have no literature that can with any probability be attributed to his time: to separate 
history from legend in the stories of his career is impossible, and it would not 

* The Authority of the Bible. By C.H. Dodd, M.A., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesisat Mansfield College,Oxford. London, Nisbet & Co. 1928. 108. 6d-net. 
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bé profitable to make the attempt (pp. 27, 45). Elijah the Tishbite, though sincere 
in his devotion to Jehovah, was a fanatic (pp. §2, §3,251). The religion of Elisha was 
“ chiefly a fanatical and unscrupulous zeal for the exclusive cult of the national God ”: 
in character he was “ arrogant, imperious, vindictive when his dignity was touched ” 
(p. §5). Ezekiel conceives the new covenant “ in a crudely supernatural way ” (p. 
106). The later books of the Old Testament are “ deeply scored with a gloomy and 


| rancorous kind of corporate egotism ” (p. 176). 


One might go on, but these illustrations may suffice for the Old Testament. 


_ If this interpretation of the ancient Scriptures is to stand, one cannot expect to Sas 


any strong basis of authority for these books, nor would we wish to do so. 
To come to the New Testament. : 
With regard to the life of our Lord, Mark, and Q,, and St. Paul, Mr. Dodd 
informs us, are the pillars of our knowledge of the facts of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
The amount of ascertained historical fact that emerges “ is small in bulk, but not 
negligible ” (p. 230). There is a curious reference to the Fourth Gospel : “ We may 
now say with confidence that for strictly historical material, with the minimum of 


subjective interpretation, we must not go to the Fourth Gospel. _Its religious value 


. stands beyond challenge, and it is the more fully appreciated when its contribution 


Glasgow. 


to our knowledge of the bare facts of the life of Jesus becomes a secondary interest ”’ 
(p. 228 f.). It is certainly a peculiar attitude for faith to assume, to regard the facts 
of the life of Him who became flesh and dwelt among us as of secondary interest, 
while the reflections on that life by an unknown disciple possess a richer religious value. 
But Mr. Dodd is quite firm on this point: “ Even where the ultimate authorship 
of sayings attributed to Jesus is in question, the primary religious value is not 
affected ” (p. 193). After this one is not surprised to learn that there are sayings 
reported as His in the Gospels (not many indeed) “ which either are simply not true, 
in their plain meaning, or are unacceptable to the conscience or reason of 
people ” (pp. 233, 290). Nor is the blame in every case to be laid at the door of the 
evangelists, for “ we need not doubt that Jesus, as He is represented, shared the 
views of His contemporaries regarding the authorship of books in the Old Testament, 
or the phenomena of ‘ demon -possession * —views which we could not accept without 
violence to our sense of truth ” (p. 237). Referring to the great evangel of John iii. 
16, Mr. Dodd says of the phrase, “‘ God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son”: “ It is a mythological way of saying that in Christ God gives of His 


_ own Being the utmost that it is possible for humanity to receive of God, and that the 


giving involves for Him what we can only describe as sacrjfice” (pp. 215 f.). We 
prefer to read the téxt as it stands. Nor can the teaching of St. Paul be admitted 
without question, though, when he has “ outgrown his early eschatological fanati- . 
cism,” he is of value (p. 218). Paul “at his best” (p. 193) is quite good. The 
Apocalypse is characterised by a “ virulent minority feeling”: it is tainted with 
the usual vices of Apocalyptic—“‘a vindictive gloating over the downfall of national 
enemies, and an unhealthy indulgence of personal and corporate pride and cupidity ” 
(pp. 15, 145, 189). 

Long before one reaches the close of the discussion, one has come to see that” 
under this conception there can be no regulative authority in the Scriptures. That 
which is of God in the Scriptures is responded to by our own mind, whch has in it a 
divine witnest and is purified by obeying the truth. Surely this is true, but it is not 
the whole truth—it is not that assurance of faith which constrained the nations to bow 
before the Redeemer ; and there lurks in it the danger of confusing that reason which 
is “ the throne of the Eternal in the mind of man ” with our fallible human reason- 
ings. Mr. Dodd would lead us back in his closing words to the Testimonium Spiritus — 
Sancti internum (p. 297). But the Spirit witnesses “in and with the Word.” As 
one of the Puritan writers phrases it: “‘ The Spirit of God rides most triumphantly 
in His own chariot.” a 

Davin M. McIntyre. 


7, 
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“A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE, INCLUDING - 
THE APOCRYPHA:: 


For some time past it has been apparent that Biblical criticism, mainly under 
the influence of archzological research, has been moving back towards positions 


to be, and still are, termed “ conservative.” If we compare the Encyclo- 

blica with The New Commentary on Holy Scripture we may test the strength 

vement, and estimate the distance covered since the close of last century. 
Or, if we take a much shorter term of years, and lay this commentary alongside 
that which was published eight years ago under the guidance of Dr. Peake, we are 
able to mark a very great advance towards faith. | 

As we should expect, the great Christian doctrines are all conserved—the 
Deity of our Lord, His miraculous Conception and His physical Resurrection ; 
the Presence and Power of the Holy Spirit, the Death of Christ as primarily an offer- 
ing for sin; union in life with Christ, and the life everlasting. It is true that the 
doctrines of grace are sacramentally conditioned ; the Commentary runs on lines 
of Anglo-Catholic teaching. : 

© Most of the contributors approach their task of interpreting Scripture with 
reverence. ‘ The holy books,” says Dr. Gore, “ were given to us to convey the 
word of God in all the stages of its delivery, to be the guide of life through this 
bewildering world, and to keep us in the light of God.” Of Deuteronomy, Canon 

- Harford writes: “The true follower of Jesus Christ cannot take up this book 
without deep reverence and love, for to Him it was manifestly most precious.” 
Dr. Lock quotes with approval the confession of the poet Wordsworth : “ I meditate 
on the Scriptures, especially the Gospel of St. John, and my creed rises up of itself 
with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of adamant.” St. Paul is treated with 
sedulous respect, and it is acknowledged that the testimony of Jesus is tRe spirit of 
prophecy. 

We gratefully enumerate these things, but the crucial point after all is the 
attitude taken by the editors and their accomplished staff to the authority of the 
Scriptures. Dr. Bicknell lays down this rule as a canon of criticism: “ Particular 
views about the oragin of the Bible, accepted as literature, are no essential part 
of the Catholic faith. Only those views are impossible to Christians which destroy 
the moral and spiritual value of its teaching.”” Undoubtedly, we may embrace any 
conclusion of criticism which commends itself to our intelligence and puts no 
dishonour on the Holy Word. But to many critical findings objection may be 
raised on both grounds. Much of what now passes current as critical orthodoxy 
has been successfully challenged by writers of the highest reputation. And not a 
few of the verdicts of modern scholarships do cast a shadow on the page of Scripture. 
Not all the devoutness of the writers can tranquillize our minds when we are asked 
to believe that “ the Deuteronomic writer . . . does not do anything unjustifi- 
able and unfair in putting these speeches into the mouth of Moses.” Or that the 
Book of Leviticus “‘ is the product not of a single author, but of a school of writers 
covering a period from the beginning of the Captivity (597) to the completion 
of Ezra’s legislative work (444).” Or that “ the records of Genesis are to a large 
extent legendary in character,” that “ the patriarchal stories are pérsonifications 
of tribal movements,” and that “the Hebrew traditions have telescoped the 
history of centuries into the lives of four generations of patriarchs.” oF 

Throughout this Commentary there is a distinction which runs, like a 
fault, from one end to the other. A devout reverence for the Person of our Lord 
is intertwined with an anxious deference to critical opinion. It is acknowledged 
that our Lord “ plainly treats Daniel as authoritative Scripture,” but we must 


1 A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, including the Apocrypha. Edited by Charles Gore, Henry | 
Leighton Goudge, Alfred Guillaume. London: S.P.C.K. 1928. 16s. net. 
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date Daniel from the middle of the second century. The Davidic authorship of 
Psalm cx. is denied ; our Lord’s testimony to it, therefore, is to be explained away : 
in attributing the Psalm to David “ it really appears that our Lord is not teaching 
at all.” The direct reference of Isaiah liii. is not to the Messiah, but to Israel ; 
but Jesus applied it to Himself; we must hold then that “when the Lord says 
_ that the Old Testament bears witness to Him, He is speaking of the Old Testament as 
He and His contemporaries read it.” In all this there is a lack of clearness and 
forth-rightness. The words of the Lord Jesus should be allowed to stand in their 


obvious meaning. 


Glasgow. 


Davip M. MclInrvyre. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


This volume belongs to the Moffatt New Testament Commentary Series. It 
consists of a Preface; an Introduction; and a Commentary, on the Gospel of 
John. There is also a brief Preface by the General Editor setting forth the aim of 
the Series. This book is a Large Octavo of altogether 446 pages, and, for shape and 
size as well as for excellence of printing, is all that could be wished for. 

The Text underlying the Commentary is—here, of course, for the Gospel of | 
John only—Dr. James Moffatt’ well-known 4 New Translation of the New Testament. 

The volume is written from what one may, without offence, call a frankly 
Modernist point of view. This appears very forcibly to be the case, on a careful 
perusal of the Introduction. | 

A few years ago and Modernists would have given 160-170 a.p. as the date of our 
Fourth Gospel. Largely as a consequence of the rediscovery, first, of Tatian’s 
Diatessazon, and, next, of the pseudepigraphic Gospel of Peter, the date of John was 
pushed back from c. 165 to 130, and, again, from 130 to 100.a.p, Thus, there is no 
longer a debate about the antiquity of our Fourth Gospel. 7 

But Modernists are as unwilling as ever to concede the apostolicity, except it be 
in a very remote sense, of the Fourth Gospel. Accordingly, Mr. MacGregor is quite 
satisfied that John, the son of Zebedee, was not the author. Towards the end of the 
Introduction he, to be sure, in the wake of Harnack, seems to concede that the Apostle 
John may, in some dim sense, have been a source upon which the real author 
drew, but, in the light of Mr. MacGregor’s general argument, this concession can be 
regarded as little more than a sop to Cerberus. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Macgregor for his rejection of the apostolicityofthe _ 
Fourth Gospel do not seem very weighty. John, the son of Zebedee, it is argued, 
was a son of thunder, calling down fire upon the inhospitable Samaritans, an am- 
bitious man, a man that had little sympathy with the more liberal thought of Paul. 
He was not the humble, and lovely man, of universal sympathies, of the actual 
Johannine writings. But a judgment of that kind does not do full justice to such 
considerations as, that there remains, in the actual Johannine writings, some thunder ; 
that an interval of seventy years gave ample room for developments ; and that, even 
in his less mature years, the Lord Jesus may already have seen “ the statue in the 
marble,” that made John to Jesus the object of a very special love. The authorities 
that are quoted by our author in support of the opinion that John, theson of Zebedee, 
was put to death at too early a date to permit of his having written our Gospel—such 
as Philip of Side, George Sinner, the Syriac Martyrology—are of the poorest quality. 
Mr. MacGregor’s own version of the way in which the Gospel according to John 
received its final form has in it some elements that, toputit mildly, are very curious. The 
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honours of having brought the Gospel to completion are, by our Commentator, dis- 
tributed between three principal men. There is, first of all, the main ultimate source, 
alluded to in the Gospel as “ the Witness,” and “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
This man is not, of course, the Apostle John. Mr. MacGregor seems to think that he 
may possibly be identified with the unnamed person of whom Mark (x. 17-27) tells 
us, that he ran to meet Jesus, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? Did not Jesus love him, and was not 
eternal life the subject that more than aught else occupied this man’s mind? And 
were not these exactly the characteristics by which we have come to think of the 
primary witness to the facts of our Gospel ? All which provokes one to give, as a 
parallel of reasoning: “I warrant, you shall find, in the comparison between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situation, look you, is both alike.” 
But the real author of our Gospel, the man entitled to the name, The Evangelist, 
is said here to be, not John, the son of Zebedee, but John, the Presbyter ; quite another 
man than the Apostle John. This John, the Presbyter, is regarded, not as one of the 
' Twelve, but as a person of priestly extraction, a native of Jerusalem, who, when little 
more than a boy was, towards‘the latter end of the life of Jesus on earth, permitted 
to join, as a familiar, the company of Jesus, and who, later on in life, migrated to 
Ephesus. Of course, in the New Testament itself, we do meet with the name, 
the Presbyter, as the author of 1 and 2 John, and Papias, in a noteworthy passage, 
mentions, in almost one and the same breath, John, a disciple of the Lord, and the 
Presbyter John, a disciple‘of the Lord. Eusebius, who had no doubt at all that the - 
Apostle John wrote our Fourth Gospel, found it very hard to think that the book of 
Revelation could be by that same John, and so, with a helpful suggestion from 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and with the idea in his mind that to Papias, the Presbyter 
John was another person than the author of the Fourth Gospel, he ascribed the Book of 
Revelation to the Presbyter John. To Eusebius there were two dominant person- 
alities of the name of John in Asia in the days of Papias. Modernists are improving on 
Eusebius and say that this John, the Presbyter, was the Evangelist of our Fourth 
Gospel, and that another John, who is neither the Apostle John, nor the Presbyter 
John, wrote the Book of Revelation. It is extremely doubtful, however, if Papias, 
by “ John, a disciple,” meant another person than “ the Presbyter John, a disciple.” 
Irenzus who, as a boy, made the acquaintance of that Polycarp who had known John, 
_ the disciple, knew of one John only in Asia Minor who spoke with the authority of 
heaven. Some of the most careful of the scholars of modern times, as von 
Dobschiitz and Dom Chapman, have concluded that Irenzus was right, and Eusebius 
mistaken. But, in any case, John, the Presbyter, as Modernists now regard him 
from his youth upwards, is a pure creation of the imagination, a deus ex 
machina, an ingenious contrivance that one more readily associates with the 
dramatic art than with sober history. The most extraordinary suggestion of all, 
made in this Commentary in reference to the Evangelist, is that, to begin with, he 
was of the Sadducean persuasion, and that that may account for his saying so little in 
his Gospel about the casting out of devils, and for the character of his resurrection 
narratives. And yet we are told that this Sadducean evangelist was little more than a 
boy when he came under the influence of Jesus ! 


Modernists are never happy in their account of literary structures, except they can 
bring in the Redactor. Without this third individual, Mr. MacGregor, in spite of ie 
man who questioned Jesus about life eternal, and in spite of his Sadducean boy, 
find himself helpless. 

The Fourth Gospel, take it as it stands, points unmistakably to the Apostle John 
asitsauthor. This is, perhaps, more clearly marked in Chapter XXI. than in any 
other part of the Gospel of equal length. This chapter, accordingly, is, in the volume 
before us, ascribed neither to the “‘ Witness,” nor to the “ Evangelist,” but to a third 
party, who goes by the name “Redactor.” He, of a purpose, adds Chapter XXI., 
and contrives to construct his addition to the Gospel story so that the unwary reader is 
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led to the conclusion that deo Agere job the author of the entire Gospel. That 
is bad enough ; but, if the Redactor had contented himself with this mere addition, 
he should not have left us in the plight, to which, if we are to believe Mr. MacGregor, 
he has actually reduced us. For example, the name of John, the son of Zebedee, 
is never once read in our Gospel, as it stands, This phenomenon used to find its 
explanation in the fact, as it was regarded, that the Apostle John, the author, purposely 
excluded his own name from the narrative. Mr. MacGregor’s suggestion is that the 
Apostle’s name was there, to begin with, but that the Redactor, in his revision, or, 
possibly, translation, of the Gospel, took means to exclude the Apostle’s name, on 
very purpose that the idea might be insinuated into the reader’s mind that this was 
due to the Apostle’s modesty, and, of course, was an indication pointing to him as its 
author. We cannot but suppose that our Commentator’s idea is that it was the > 
Redactor that threw out the name of James, the son of Zebedee, too ; and/that it was 
the Redactor that arranged that John the Baptist should appear as simply John. The 
man that could do all that, out of a really sinister purpose, was fit to do anything, andit 
is hard to put limits to all the mischief he may have done. And yet, we are told that 
this Gospel is the Holy of Holies of Christian literature ! 

But, in palliation of the Redactor’s conduct, we are told that, in literary matters, 
the ethical code of those olden days was not the high one of our own time, and that the 
Redactor may have done all this quite innocently, and with a sincere intention of 
glorifying the Apostle John. Of course, this judgment upon the ancient canons, 
respecting honesty in literary works, has passed into an every day saying with a certain 
school of Biblical critics, and yet, so far as serious literature is concerned, I think they 
would find it difficult to justify this depreciatory judgment, either in the field of 
Pagan or of Christian literature. One would like to hear what Polybius would have to 
say about such a charge against historians who wrote in the interests of the truth of 
history. Thucydides, it is true, puts speeches into the mouths of the principal actors 
of his narrative that they never uttered. But he is careful not to deceive, for he warns 
his readers, — that this is a device which he has adopted in order to voice, 
at critical moments in his narrative, what he conceived to be the true inwardness of 
the situations as they rise before the historian’s mind. Sometimes, an appeal is wie 
towhat Iamblichus says of what certain Pythagoreans did in the sense of crediting 
master, Pythagoras, with any discovery they, his children, made. But these cases, 
referred to by Iamblichus, are not at all to be regarded as true parallels to the ms aa . 

cases we are considering. 

Referring, in this connection, for a moment, to sacred literature : one has to 
say that few things in literature are so impressive as the great trouble to which the 
Biblical writers went tn order to be careful of the historical truth. This is why 
Peter (1 Peter v. 1) presents himself as an eye witness of what he tells. This is why 
John (1 John i. 1-4) offers his testimony as an eyewitness, as an ear witness, and as an 
hand witness, of what he has told us in his Gospel. Witness, also, the scrupulous care 
of a Luke, as described in the Preface to his Gospel: the guarantees of truthfulness 
that are demanded by the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 3, 4), to confirm 
his faith in what Jesus actually taught. Papias, too, knows all the links that consti- 
tute the chain that brings him back to the very truth. When a certain Presbyter of 

_ Asia, through love of Paul, in an apocryphal book, put certain words into Paul’s 
mouth which Paul never uttered, the Church, of the period, for his pains, degraded 
him from his office. The more profoundly one studies Galatians, the more convinced 
one feels that Luke did not fabricate Paul’s great apologia pro vita sua before 
Agrippa II. The Biblical writers, and the best pagan and ecclesiastical writers, 

held exalted canons in what concerned honesty in the writing of history. 

For my own part, I believe that John, the son of Zebedee, wrote our Fourth 
Gospel, that “ Holy of Holies of Christian literature,” because—to give only one 
among many reasons—that is the only account of the matter that is in perfect 
accord with the absolute truth of the document. 
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One regrets, in connection with the Commentary before us, that Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation of Geds Hv 6 Adyos (I, 1), the Word was divine, is endorsed by Mr. MacGregor. 
John, we are told, does not say “ the Logos was God.” The answer to that is, that 
John says “ the Logos was Gop.” In the phrase before us, Oeds is emphatic, through 
position ; and we challenge Mr. MacGregor to render the phrase, “‘ The Word was | 
God ” otherwise than John has done, having, in his rendering, a regard to the eternity 
of the Word, and avoiding Sabellianism. 

One regrets also that this Commentary is set to the key of the opening words of 
the Preface of the General Editor of the Series : “ the aim is to bring out the religious 
meaning of the New Testament writings ”—for one does not go far without realising 

that the submerged thought here is that this religious meaning or message may have 
little or nothing to do with historical truthfulness. And, so it is that our Commen- 
tator forbids us regard so much as one of the great miracles about which so very much 
of our Lord’s teaching, as recorded in John, moves, as objectively true and good history. 

Mr. MacGregor is naturally endowed with mental powers of a high order and, 
among these, the qualities that go to the making of distinguished dramatical liter- 
ature are not the least conspicuous. But, with regret we say it, we could not rejoice 
in the popularising of the form of teaching that is conveyed through this Commentary. 
We believe it would tend to the lowering of the vitality of the Church of the Living 


God. 
Joun R. Mackay. 
| NEW TESTAMENT WORD STUDIES." 


Ernest D. Burton was well and favourably known as a student of the Grammar of 
the New Testament. His commentary on the Epistle to the Galations gives his 
standpoint in regard to the Evangelical Faith, and these Word Studies showethe 
careful kind of preparation that he made for a projected Dictionary of the English 
New Testament. Such a Dictionary may have a powerful influence on the faith of 
those that accept it as authoritative. These Studies were meant to be included in 
this Dictionary ; and they are published by the University Press of the seat of learning 
over which Dr. Burton presided for the last two years of his life. The outlook of the 
Chicago Theological School is well known; and Burton was one of its outstanding 
representatives. 
_ Grammatical and Historical commenting seeks to give the exact meaning of 
the text of Scripture, as it was meant to be understood by the sacred writers. For 
many generations it was overshadowed by a variegated spiritualising, that could 
effectually get rid of the plain meaning of the words used by the Prophets and the 
Apostles. The traditions of the School of Antioch might survive in the homiletic 
work of a Chrysostom ; but almost from the days of that eloquent Father until the 
Renaissance another method of handling the Sacred Oracles found most favour in 
theChurch. With the Revival of Learning, however, the Grammatical and Historical 
method came again into favour. The Exegesis of the Reformers as a School was 
determined by its principles. 

Modernism, in its claim to be scientific in its scholarship, affects this method. 
Yet its conception of the Historical is such as to give a high place to what are but 
mere conjectural constructions. As it attempts, for example, to get behind our 
Gospels to phantom —e that are but so many guesses, it can take liberties with 


the Gospel Text. This it will do on the assumption that the editors and redactors 
which it postulates as responsible for the present form of the Gospels took tiberties 
in their time with the words that they found in the fragmentary sources that they 
pieced together. The supposed redactor is a great critical convenience. He is an 
indispensable part of the stage property. 

Werd by Burton. The University of Chicago Prem, Chicago, 
Illinois (1927). 
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When Ossa is heaped upon Pelion in the endeavour by pure hypothesis to storm 
the battlements of heayen, men get away from the solid ground of -those Sacred 
writings in which thewi and the teaching of the Apostles are enshrined. These 
Writings the Chain the Apowtai Age received from the hands of those who were 
in a position to bear first-hand witness to what they had seen and heard, and to stamp 
with théir imprimatur the witness and teaching of their fellows. These Holy Oracles 
have come down to us through the hands of an unbroken succession of believing 
‘Christendom as it sat at the feet of the Apostles of the Lord; and they are the 
abiding heritage of the New Testament Church. President Burton was a very 
decided exponent of the Modernist learning which does not sit submissive at the 
footstool of the Risen Lord. Our Lord continued in heaven His ministry of witness 
and teaching which He began on earth. This He did by the Spirit that He gave to 
-pHis acaredited representatives. Historical and believing Christianity sits with 
modesty at their feet as its teachers. This it does alike when it receives the substance 
of their message as true and when it regards the form in which that substance has been 
given as divinely inspired. 

Minute verbal accuracy is what every serious disciple of the Apostles is pledged 
to aim at. If he would carry out the principles of hig faith he will seek to appreciate 
the very shade of meaning that each word or expression of Holy Writ employs. And 
believing scholars will welcome all thorough work that is fitted to cast light onthe 
meaning of the Word. Much of what Dr. Burton gives is of this kind. But his 
citation of passages has to be gone over in painful detail before the reader can be 
satisfied and acquiesce with intelligence in his results. In these things the work of 
scholarship is like a very Penelope’s web which is ‘mow woven and now undone. 
Some of the leading Studies are those that have to be treated with the most open- 
eyed and Scrupulous care. Take for example the handling of the New Testament 
etpression, “Son of God.” It is a test one and shows where a man stands. With 
the use of the categories of the Ethical and the Theocratic a solvent is applied to 
what is really a plain New Testament matter. The witness of the Apostolic writings 
to a Sonship belonging to the Christ which is His essentially and from everlasting 
is set aside. The old problems with which the Church of the 4th and 5th centuries 
had to grapple are fundamental. Dr. Burton did not accept the validity of the 
credal statements of Nicaea and’ Chalcedon. Such radicalism is in keeping with the 
whole position of the School to which he belonged. 

The critical mentors of the Chicago School have been, like their fellows elsewhere, 
born to set the world right. It has been reserved for this 20th century to go back 
upon the ages of Christian study and to proclaim for the first time to a listening 
world the message for which the past has been waiting. The Church “ is out of 
joint; O cursed spite, That ever‘ they ’ were born to set it right.” Is there not 
a danger that in throwing off the yoke of hierarchical authority the type of Free 
Thought that is thus represented seeks to wreathe on the neck of the rank and file 
of the Christian Church—the every day plain man of the pew—the yoke of another 
hierarchy—that of Critical assumption ? A sound acquaintance with the criticism — 
of the original Scriptures is desirable ; but it may be so exalted, as a sine gua non of 
intelligent reading of Holy Writ, as to drive away from the humble every day perusal 
of the Word of God. A hierarchy of scribes, critics, and grammarians would thus 
mediate in a lordly fashion between the Apostles as they deliver their message to the 
ages and the Church of these days. The outcome would be that the New Testament 
would pass under such another eclipse as overtook it in the Middle Ages. 

But the work of men like Burton, when it is kept in its own place, as the desk 
literature carefully wrought over and checked by diligent students, is of decided 
use. For the general purposes of the Evangelical Church this can hardly be said. 
Not that all the members of the Church are not bound to make thorough study of 
the Word of Salvation. They are; but they are not bound to familiarise themselves 
with the Greek original or with the jargon of a Teutonic Liberalism which has 
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told upon Chicago. It’ cannot be held to be one of the chief attainments of a 
Christian*Church to be ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. It is good to inspect our foundations from time to time ; but it is a poor 
work to be for ever at it. Their nerves have got the better of Christian men if they 
find in this their favourite occupation and are afraid to speak positively lest the 
newest research should cause them to overhaul the whole of their previous knowledge. 

Construction work in Christian Theology is at a discount when the thought 
of the Church is taken up with the minutiz of detailed verbal criticism. Yet when 
all is said and done the labours of the School to which Burton belonged, when these 
labours are sanely assessed, bring us back to the teaching that Christian Theology has 
built up in its fabric of Confessed Truth. We would not say a word to discourage 
the utmost care in searching out and finding the stones that are to be built up in 
the palace of Christian Truth. Nay, it is always well to get back from mere ecclesi- 
astical usages to the speech of the Apostles themselves. Should we have no example 
of the twist that can be given to Christian teaching when one of the keywords is 
misunderstood but only the history of the word, “ justify,” it should serve as a remin- 
der of the obligations laid upon us to judge the developed faitlyand avowed teaching 
of the Churches by the norm of Apostolic usage. Yet if lose ourselves in a 
multitude of details that absorb our attention we shall be‘left with only disjecta 
membra and the fair form of the Truth will not appeal to our adoring wonder. If 
we would see aright we should see not only the trees but the wood. The palace 
will not rise if we cannot get beyond perpetual pottering at the foundation stones. 

Joun MacLeop. 
Inverness. 


DIE LEHRE VON WORTE GOTTES.' 


This is the most significant book that has been published in Germany in recent 
times. Dr. Karl Barth was Professor of Reformed Theology at Goettingen from 
1920 to 1925, and from the latter date he has been at Minster. Dr. Karl Barth’s 
name is now well-known throughout the Theological world. He is exercising a 
growing influence on the thinking and feeling not only of theological students but on > 
wide circles of church members in Germany... :The first work of hiswhich immediately _ 
attracted the eager attention of all interested.in the interpretation of Holy Writ, was 
his commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Up to the present six revised and 
enlarged editions of this book have appeared. - There followed on this his commen- 
taries on I. Corinthians and the Philippians. Theinterpretation of Dr. Barth does not 
follow a literal exegesis of the text, but aims at conveying to the reader what the Lord 
said to the apostle, and through his instrumentality to the Christians of the present 
time. In the book before us, whose title means “‘ The doctrine of the Word of God,” 
we have the first part of his Dogmatics. Init one can clearly see how the reality, of the 
living word of God, in the fullest sense of the word, has taken possession of the con- 
science and mind of Dr. Barth. Hearing that Word he cannot do otherwise than 
become obedient, silent, believing. Before the face of the speaking God we are not 
allowed to cling to our own will and human notions. As the prophets and apostles 
and fathers of our Evangelical Churches, so we have only to acknowledge His right, to 

seek His honour, and prajsé His grace. Instead of being the wise and virtuous of self- 
esteem, we are lost sinners incapable of recognising the heavenly mysteries, till 
God Himself reveals to us Hislove and His majesty. The “‘ death-line”’ separates the 
world of sinful and dying men from the world of the Eternal, and that line is not to be 
crossed by the aid of human light and thought. From above, the godly revelation 
must descend to us, and i it has descended in Christ Jesus, whom seeing, we see the 

Father. 
Dr. Barth speaks in earnest, asserting that God is the Lord, who alone disposes of 


' Die Lebre von W orte Gottes. By Karl Barth, D.D., Professor of Reformed Theology, Munster. 
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all things, and who is in no wise at our command, and to whom we can never make 
ourselvesacceptable. But, nevertheless, He justifies thesinner through faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Word of the Most High, who was made flesh and dwelt among us. 

This generation has not yet been accustomed to such teaching out of the mouths 
of their philosophical and theological teachers, attached as they are to historicism and 
criticism, to psychologism and materialism or idealism. True it is, that Dr. Barth 
is a master of all these “isms”; but he teaches more than grammar and history. 
One hears a living voice, which astonishes and deeply moves one’s mind, and leaves a 
lasting impression of a man to whom the truth of God is a reality. What we read in 
the old books of our fathers, what Luther and Calvin had taught their contemporaries, 
is made to stand before the eyes of this generation, clothed in forceful language and 
framed in the conceptions of modern times. The Word of God! that is what 
we want ; what alone can raise a people dashed to the ground by the war and its 
effects, hopelessly puzzled by scepticism and unbelief. 

Notwithstanding the strong opposition Dr. Barth has met from the side of all 
those who did not like to be disturbed in their possession of assumed spiritual wealth 
and scholarly attainments, he has developed and elucidated his message in one 
well-substantiated and deeply thought book after another, vigorously aided by 
his friends, Dr. Gogarten of Jena, Dr. Thurneysen of Basel, Dr. Brunner of Zurich, 
Dr. Merz, and other distinguished men. 

A widely read Quarterly, “‘ Zwischen den Zeiten,” “ Between the Ages,” serves 
the purpose of propagating and deepening his ideas. 

Why we are entitled to speak of the Word of God, and of the Bible as that living 
Word, Dr. Barth has explicitly expounded in his recent book, the above-named—the 
Doctrine of the Word of God. Firmly convinced, as he is, of the impossibility of true 
Christian thinking as long as that most arduous problem $fas not been put in clear 
order. He attempts to initiate us into that problem of modern people, which was not 
at all a problem to the biblical witnesses and to the churches in the Reformation 
period, because these lived in and from the Word of God. Dr. Barth does not claim 
to have said all that can and must be said on the solemn theme. It is to be hoped that 
other men will arise, who, with still more power and greater plainness of speech than 
Dr. Barth, will profess our faith, and teach the church. 

However, whoever in any part of the ¢hurch in the years to come, wants to 
fathom the mystery of the Word of God, embodied inthe Bible, and in the uttered word 
of the Christian witness, beit from the pulpit or from the professor’s chair, he will be - 
thankful for the fruit of deep study, which Dr. Barth has given to the church, especi- 
ally to its leaders. For the moment, we have no book in Germany which is read with 
more zeal, and opposed with more intensity, and at the same time which is more useful 
and stirring for the theologian and the preacher, than the Dogmatics of Dr. Karl 
Barth, the Doctrine of the Word of God. 


W. Kotrnavs. 
Vlotho (Westfalia). 


A NEW CHARACTERIZATION OF OLIVER CROMWELL." 


Amone the few dozen of exceptional historical: figures, who stand above all con- 
siderations of time and space, rises Oliver Cromwell. 

Those who are interested in him belong to different countries. His personality — 
captivated not only his contemporaries, but all the following generations, from his dying 
day up to the present time. A German dissertation, presented in 1921 at the Frei- 
bourg i. B. University,’ showing how he has been judged at different periods up to 
the appearing of Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches—is not likely to be known in Great 

™ R. Metz, Oliver Cromuell im Urteil der englischen Literatur und Gescbichtes schreibung bis auf 
Carlyle (Freiburg, 1921). ; 
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Britain. The aforesaid booklet appeared in the year of. the famous breakdown of 
the German Mark and, thus, the author was unable to afford printing it, and there 
exist but some typewritten copies. But no reader of it will fail to acknowledge 
the value of the material gathered by the author from English literature and histori- 
ography, and to regard it as a convincing proof of the undoubted interest the 
Protector has always commanded. 

And still another resu't will appear from this study ; that is, that none of chen 
who, in earlier days, appeared interested in him ever rose beyond a dualistic view 
of Cromwell. According to the general opinion, he was a mixture of two absolutely 
opposed elements, one half of him being always a hypocrite. He was a great man, 
they say, but one half of his doings were stage play. 

Nobody has expressed this more definitely than Clarendon in his well-known 
words, “a brave bad man.” This opinion has been repeated after him by many 
in numerous variations. Bishop Burnett, e.g., who, as a Scotchman, had but little 
sympathy for the Protector, whose hard hand his country had felt more than once, 
considers him to be made up of three equal parts: of enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
hypocrisy. Laing and Lingard, Hallam and Goodwin, were of the same opinion. 
In the beginning, and at the end of his life, he was an enthusiast, they say, but in 
the middle period a hypocrite. Either, he was sincere in his enthusiastic belief, 
but as a politician he was being led by his ambition. Or, othefwise: up to the 
battle of Worcester, he is praiseworthy, but then comes the change, and he shows 
grievous ambition and selfishness. Without exaggeration: everybody marks this 
dual principle in the Protector, wherein, as they say, hypocrisy plays the main part. 
’ . With the appearance of Carlyle’s Works, there is a distinct change. Ever since 
then, they were considered as a turning point. And, in a certain sense, they are. © 
It could not be said, to be sure, that his book was the first to operate a change in the 
general opinion about Cromwell. For there already existed, prior to it, several 
opposed views. Yet the Letters and Speeches worked an essentialalteration ; they do 
away, as it were, with the accusation of hypocrisy. The documents he brought tolight 
furnished material of so much weight, that it seemed impossible any longer to try and 
explain this complicated personality by throwing doubts upon his-moral character. 

Still, a complete change had not as yet been brought about ; the idea of dualism 

in this exceptional man was not yet discarded. Take as an example the views extant 
in Weingarten’s well-known book Die Revolutionskirchen Englands (Leipzig, 1868), 
published more than sixty years ago, and recently reissued by a man like Ernst 
Troeltsch. Weingarten considers Cromwell as having, at the end of his career, 
adopted a realistic standpoint, after having lived in former years on opposite prin- 
ciples, so that up to 1653 he appears to have been an enthusiast and an idealist. He 
should have perhaps remained so, had not the Barebone Parliament given him a 
false bent, and caused him to take another direction. 
é After Wei rten, we may mention Kolde, author of the pages about Cromwell 
in Herzog’s Regl-Encyclopedia. He tells us that Cromwell’s piety and politics were 
both perfectly pure, but that there existed no bond between them ; they did not 
presentaunity. Inimportant moments, the statesman got the better of the sectarian. 

Finally Gardiner. How does he represent the main figure, in the eighteen 
volume of his History of England during the XVII Century? Like his predecessors, 
he does \not see a combination of piety and politics, but a constant conflict between 
the two] To him there is another final triumph to the conflict. Weingarten did, 
at leastAn Cromwell’s first and longest period, see piety uppermost, while Gardiner 
notes fhe predominance of politics. But both never emerge above this alternative 
of religion and politics. 

To-day the last remnant of i old representation begins, it would seem, to 
die out. In the work, at least, to which I wish to draw the attention of readers of 
the “ QuarTERLy,”’ i.e., Herbert Kittel’s Oliver Cromwell (Berlin and Leipzig, 1928),* 


¥ Herbert Kittel: Oliver Cromwell (Berlin and Leipzig, 1928). 
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there remains no trace thereof. We are shown a personality dominated by one 
single idea, in the main line at least—a man of one piece. 

It is from the school of the unhappily already deceased ecclesiastical historio- 
grapher, Karl Holl, of Berlin, that this new characterization of our hero takes its — 
origin. The book I speak of was written in that circle of scholars where, treading in 
the footprints of the master, one was afraid of the all too sudden constructions of 
Ernst Troeltsch, and critical control was exercised over those constructions of his, 
and it was put down as the first basis for historical study,-be it “ Kultur geschichte ” 
or “ Geistes geschichte,” that it be founded upon careful and exact investigation 
of the material facts, and at the same time, that care be take they be not blind 
to the danger of falling into simple enumeration of upimportant details. 

The author of this book is a laudable representative of this school. He not only 
seeks to found his opinion constantly upon the sources brought forth by Carlyle, but 
he takes pains to form a human likeness, to set before our eyes a man we can under- 
stand. 

The result of the author’s endeavours is the following: in the first part, he 
gives biographical details of Cromwell’s life, which lay the foundation for the synthesis 

of the further work. In the second part, he analyses Cromwell’s character without 
specially treating his piety and godliness. Here he sees in him a man of action, with 
a perfectly developed feeling for duty, sometimes bordering on harshness, but 
capable, notwithstanding, of mildness and goodwill. The third part treats of the 
religious feelings of the man. He is not supposing a special conversion, such as 
took place in the case of Luther. Nor does he believe in a sudden change of the 
“ formal Calvinist ” into the “‘ perfect enthusiast.” He warns us not to lay too much 
stress, from the religious standpoint, upon two facts generally put in the foreground, 
_ie., (1) the enrolling of the Ironsides, to furnish him with troops apt to fight the 
cavaliers ; and (2) his struggle for toleration, for conceding, in the whole of the 
realm, the same rights to the Presbyterians and to the Independents. There is 
_ less of piety in these plans than of the commander’s ability, bowing before the 

exactions of political life. In the first instance, he knew that only men of unflinching 
religious conviction could be able to hold their own against the self-assertion of the 
cavaliers, and, in the second point, the country had no chance to be reclaimed if. 
that was not to be done by the united exertions of all the friends of the reformed 
cause. 

But, in Kittel’s opinion, Cromwell is far from having been a man without 
religion. In the theological sense, it were impossible to range him into a distinct 
class of believers. He possibly felt a certain resentment against theology. But 
he boasted of a well-developed moral conscience, he had a heartfelt gift of prayer, 
and feelings of fellowship towards his neighbour. To be pious, and to act piously, 
_ went hand in hand with him. But his religious reflections always were of a secondary 
character. They did not form the motive-of his political actions, but they followed 
the exigencies of political life. Religion is, as it were, the accompaniment to life’s 
main melody. 

With all this present before us, we may not, as Kittel says, forget t that Cromwell’s 
historical personality is not to be explained if we leave out the supernatural factor 
at work in him. That is the conviction of his Godsent task, that is to bring about the 
welfare of the English people, entrusted with a special task on earth. And here we 
touch the deepest and most individual part of the Protector’s personality. This 
feeling of a mission dominates his character and his actions far more than the enthus- 
iasm to which the leading part is generally ascribed. This idea of his great mission 
gives, as Kittel says, the key to the cruel way according to which he proceeded in 
the Irish War, and to his position with regard to the verdict of death prenounced 
in 1649 upon King Charles I. It likewise lies at the base of his love for the mental 
atmosphere of the Old Testament; it explains his standpoint against the eschato- 
logical views, adopted by many of his contemporaries. It made him to be the 
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unflinching soldier; the prominent politician we know him to be; the statesman 
for whom the welfare of England, foremost of everything, was to be sought by 
“unscrupulous political exertions, but who, at the same time, did, when the consider 
ations for his country permitted, reach beyond, and tried to gain further advantages 
for the common welfare, and for the cause of the Protestant faith. 

An investigation as.to how far this result may be acknowledged as correct in its 
details would overstep the limits of these lines. But, in the main points, it gives 
- us more satisfaction than the opinions we have reviewed in the first part of this 
article. A man with a duality of character, acting in two opposed directions, as 
supposed by these first authors, could hardly have been expected to gain the prominent 
importance which everybody is forced to acknowledge for him. Kittel’s investigation 
thus, no doubt, merits to gain the interest of those to whom the Protector is of 
special importance, and, particularly, that of his spiritual descendants, the English 
Puritans. 

A. A. van ScHeLven. 
Haarlem (Holland). 


MONTROSE.' 


Ir Montrose was, as it is here alleged, a candidate for immortality, his right to rank 
among the immortals has never been so vigorously supported as by his latest bio- 
gtapher. The writer of this handsome book is in the first rank among English men of 
letters ; and he excels alike in the field of creative fiction and of historical study. But 
such uncommon qualifications for his task have here had the effect of leading him 
frequently into a romantic reading of history, and to the creation of a heroic figure 
of almost peerless nobility of character—to which even his own, not altogether _ 
impartially sifted, historical evidence lends but weak support. But as an artist, a 
master of vivid description, and effective portraiture in prose, of a quality of rare 
distinction and beauty, he occupies an unchallengable position in this book. 

The volume is divided into three books. The first deals with the politico- 
religious background, the second with the military exploits of Montrose, and the 
third with his failure, exile and death, and an estimate of his worth. There is a 
valuable appendix. 

The point of view of the writer is not difficult to discover, «Jt is that of a pre- 
judiced apologist, an attitude which need not be harshly sof until it prevents » 
him from appreciating fairly the standpoint and the religi6us convictions of Mont- 
rose’s opponents. This prejudice has also led the author into unwarrantable assump- 
tions as ¢.g., with reference to Argyll’s political aims. He has no love for the early 
Covenanters. But it is even more disappointing to find one who was nurtured in the 
atmosphere of evangelical piety missing no opportunity for a literary thrust at these 
brave men, their religion and their God, without much regard for relevancy, and 
less for reverence, and in a manner which can best be described by a royalist’s remark 
on the speech of royalists of ghe time: “ which wants not a tang of atheism and 
breaking of the sacred rails and enclosures.” 

The unpardonable sin of the Scottish people, according to this writer, was 
their thirling of themselves to the Solemn League and Covenant, and their effort 
to induce the English people to accept it. This Covenant is frequently and loosely 
referred to as Presbyterianism, while as a matter of fact the Solemn League and 
Covenant does not mention Presbyterianism at all, but a reformation according to the | 
word of God, and the example of the best reformed churches. It is described 4s an 
“ ecclesiastical whimsy,” and a “ futile dream ” (p. 160), and its supporters are re- 
ferred to as “ its abettors ” (p. 384), with the full criminal implications of that ugly 
word. Lawyers of the highest repute have declared this Covenant to be a perfectly 
legal document, a fact of which the writer should not have been ignorant. And far 
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from its being such a senseless freak, eminent and detached historians, like Hume 
Brown, have declared it to express a noble ideal which reflected an intense conviction. 
For it aimed at the realisation of the scriptural ideal of unity in the faith, with an 
international outlook on the union of all reformed Protestants. Even if this unity — 
in the faith implied the acceptance of the Presbyterian polity, and Henderson was 
inclined to modify the demand, it was not the imposition of a system alien to the 
church of Cartwright, Travers, Walsingham and many others, nor of the Puritans 
who expressed their thoughts of polity in terms of Presbyterianism. This effort for 
unity in the faith failed, not because of anything inherently bad in the Covenant, 
but because Charles I refused to accept its terms. The English people therefore 
from their inherited habit of obedience to the crown, and their long acquaintance with 
episcopacy recoiled from disobeying the one or discontinuing the other. Their 
quarrel with the king was over constitutional politics, and the inevitable issue of such 
a quarrel was the doom of the king at Whitehall. The quarrel of the Scots wasa 
religious one, and the issue was a dislike for the Cesarism of Cromwell, and a continued 
attachment to the monarchial idea, deduced from their Calvinistic conception of 
divine sovereignty, in spite of all the horrors of a devastating war waged mercilessly by 
the king and his famous general, Montrose.. The struggle, of which this book gives a 
one-sided account, was one between two irreconciliable ideals—the absolutism 
of the king and the freedom of the individual’s conscience. Charles made many 
fair promises, but the Scottish people, who knew the Stewart kings, asked assurances, 
and they were right in that. For behind their demand for assurance lay the spectre 
of an absolutism, which was never absent from the mind of the later Stewart kings 
and which at any time might impose popery, which they both hated and dreaded. 
The Scottish people had good ground for their fear. For the Queen had Jesuit 
priests for her chaplains, and she secretly encouraged their passage through Scotland 
contrary to law. That a return to popery was not only possible, but that careful 
preparation was being made for ‘that end, ‘may be seen in the history of the Counter 
Reformation in Scotland. Absolute confidence in a monarch, who through his 
court connived at such a preparation, was too great a hazarding of the nation’s free- 
dom. At this juncture Montrose turned his back on the Covenanters and he became 
their fiercest foe. This biographer tries to justify his action on the ground that it was 
out of loyalty to the person of the king. But there was something less noble behind 
his action. There was his vanity, as well as his jealousy and hatred of Argyll, which 
all his adroit dissembling in connection with the Cumbernauld Bond cannot conceal 
(pp. 119, 124). To justify his action further, as is done here, on the assumption that 
the Covenanters’ aims were “ leading only to anarchy and ultimate tyranny,” is to 
forget that Saumel Rutherford wrote Lex, Rex, “‘ one of the few important books 
on constitutional law which Scotland has produced.” In truth, a Calvinist can be no 
anarchist or tyrant for the good reason that the moral and righteous rule of the 
Divine Sovereign in whom he believes is opposed to both. 

But Montrose is perfectly explicit: “ your Majesty in whatsomever fortune 
that I make sacred to serve.” Shiels, speaking for the Covenanters, is equally explicit : 
“my quarrel is not with monarchy, but with the present monarch.” Between the 
two ideals of service there is a wide gulf. They are separated by a profound political 
truth of which the Covenanters were apostles. The former—gallant fealty to a 
monarch—for which Montrose drenched Scotland with blood, could issue, as it did 
issue,. in despicable despotism. The latter, for which the men of the Covenant 
suffered—fidelity to monarchy—resulted in constitutional monarchy. Scotland has 
every reason to be grateful to these men for defeating the aims of Montrose, and for 
their clear political vision. 

The author’s treatment of history is a little erratic. Under the Puritans, he 
writes disapprovingly, “Sunday . . . became the Jewish Sabbath” (p. 26). 
He forgets that an unrepealed Sabbath law of organised Christianity from the days of 
St. Columba enacts severer prohibitions, with more drastic penalties attached to their . 
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breach, than ever entered into the mind or heart of the extremest Puritan. The 
Covenanters “ drew a dark pall over the old merry Scottish world, the world of the 
ballads and the songs of frolics and mummings and blithesome bridals ” (p. 64). This 
is excellent fiction, but it is bad history. For it is as unrelated to reality as “ merrie 
England ” is to the true England of Dr. Coulton’s accepted researches. Ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of the Church’s avarice and the galling 
exactions of the most turbulent and rapacious nobles in Europe, the features of 
common life were the horrors to which much of the topography of Scotland is a silent 
witness. 

A valuable source, relied on generally by the author for its veracity, is the Book 
of Clanranald. But when this source discloses this ugly fact about Montroses’s 
frightfulness in Argyllshire, viz.: ‘* All the territories of MacCailin were spoiled and 
burned on that occasion, and eight hundred four score and fifteen men were killed 
in these countries without battle or skirmish having taken place in them,” he dismisses 
this as an “ Irish Saga” (p. 217). Yet, as a solitary proof of Montrose’s clemency he 
incorporates in his narrative a Highland /egend, retailed to him by one who has not 
even the merit, in this connection, of bearing a Highland name, to the effect that 
Montrose interposed, on a certain occasion, to save an old woman from being 
murdered by his soldiers (p. 220). This is hardly a serious treatment of history. 


Montrose, nothwithstanding all the elegant portraiture in this book, and the 
unbounded admiration lavished on his person and exploits, remains still, if not “ an 
infamous ruffian,” at least a callous and ruthless aspirant to glory. The orgies in Aber- 
deen and the horrors in Argyllshire are indelible stains on his character as a soldier and 
asaman. In his philosophy of sovereign power (p. 397) he attempted the impossible 
task of reconciling unassimilated tenets of Calvinism on sovereignty with the omni- 
potent state. of Arminianism, and he was conceited enough to venture all on the 
soundness of his own views. Ina Scottish religious quarrel, and without regard to the 
moral and spiritual principles involved, he allied to himself Roman Catholic forces, 
whose aims, as he knew, were different from his, having, significantly enough, Cardinal 
de Retz as his chief backer in Europe. His triumphs were mostly soldiers’ victories. 
Forced Highland levies, under the fearless but terrible Alasdair, still known in the 
Highland vernacular as “‘ Alasdair, the son of Colla, the destroyer of houses,” won for 
him much of the fame which is ascribed to his skill and leadership. Without them 
his defeat at Philiphaugh and Carbisdale was a debacle. At Carbisdale, on ground 
which he had chosen, he wholly failed to anticipate the use to which superior strategy 
put the brushwood to screen cavalry. At Inverlochy devout priests in his army had 
greater confidence in St. Bridgit and the Virgin, the Mother of God, to whom they 
were inclined to ascribe the victory. Hisknowledge of the country which facili- 
tated his swift movements, he owed to the “ creach lifters” of the north and the 
fugitive Jesuit priests, the best intelligence officers in Britain. But the “ achieve- 
ment ” of Montrose which, according to this book, is without equal in the annals 
of war, is not flattering to his brave soldiers. It consisted in Montrose’s success 
in drawing the Highlanders off their looting in Dundee (p. 393). But the actual fact 
is that in no people is the homing instinct more pronounced, and the desire to share 
spoils with others more insistent than in Highlanders. To this has to be added that in 
them the elemental instinct of life preservation was highly developed under the 
constant pressure of fear of enemies visible and invisible. The cry of the hungry 
home-folk was ringing in their ears, and a call to retreat would have been welcome. 
To travel thirty miles in a night with “ creach ” was no uncommon incident in their 


rough lives. Thus viewed in the light of their long history the “ miraculous ” 


“ achievement ” of Montrose lacks its lustre. 

That a Campbell in Beauly should have “his heart with great Montrose” 
(p. 385) does not prove, as the author, like Andrew Lang, seems to think, that 
Montrose was held in high esteem as a soldier and as a man. But it'does prove the 


influence of the tradition of a Roman Catholic district, and particularly the deep 
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influence of the age-long sentiment that a defeated enemy should be treated magnan- 
imously. 
: Oh, Oscar, crush thou the armed hero, 
But spare the feeble and the needy ; 
Be as the rushing winter, spring-tide, stream, 
Giving battle to the foes of the Fingalians, 
But as the gentle, soothing summer breeze 
To such as seek for thy help. 


Montrose was a nobleman born, and a stout fighter. To have degraded such a 
man in a public show from Assynt to Edinburgh, and by a death so revolting in its 
details, was contrary to Highland ideas of chivalry and justice, and its immediate 
reaction was a warm sympathy which soon resolved itself into admiration. And so it 
is the case that Montrose, like Prince Charlie, owes his place in tradition to his 
and not to his own personal greatness. , 
a a (p. 304) should be Kyllachy, and Genoa (p. 323) should surely 

eva 
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- THE STORY OF THE COVENANT. FIFTY YEARS OF F IGHTING 
FAITH.' 


Dr. tills uo thet the weiciag ub bien 
of love. Anyone who reads these fascinating pages can easily feel the truth of his 
intimate confession. He loves the Covenanters, and the leanings of his mind are 
towards them. We have heard more than enough from men, in the lap of luxury 
and freedom, of the raps of a cheap criticism on those heroic men and women “who 
lived in the arduous long ago.” It is accordingly all the more refreshing to have the 
appealing story re-told to us, lit up with a vivid imagination, and sustained with 
accurate historical knowledge, a warm and generous heart, and splendid literary 


artistry. 

The fifty years (1638-1688), which the book covers, are the most glorious as 
well as the most tragic in Scotland’s long and varied history. Here, in the twenty- 
five chapters of this book, we are not given a cold and incoherent mass of extracts, 
nor a philosophical nor patronising interpretation of such annals, but realistic 
pictures of men, events, and incidents, in all their heroism, tragedy and pathos, 
faithfully drawn from carefully attested facts, old and new. Sharp is followed through 
all his tortuous intrigues. Grierson of Lag, cruel and relentless, is here without 
whitewash ; so is Claverhouse, blood-thirsty and heartless, and the coarse Dalzell, 
and the rest who hunted the faithful in the mosshags and mountains. 

“ Middleton, Claverhouse, Dalzell of the Binns, Turner, Ballantine, 
Grierson of Lag: If there are any who can cleanse these men from shedding 
the blood of the martyrs, let them speak.” 

These are the courageous words of Dr. Ratcliffe Barnett, bold and defiant, 
but amply supported by his own searching narrative. 

The saints and heroes of the Covenants are presented to us in full-sized por- 
traits of rare sympathy and insight. We see Samuel Rutherford “ who died as he 
lived with a vision of Christ before his eyes.” Of the great Argyll, calmly approach- 
ing a martyrdom, as real as any in history, the author thus writes : 

“a My lord,’ said George Hutchinson, the Minister on the morning of the 
execution, when Argyll walked up to the maiden, ‘keep your grip siccar.’ 
‘Mr. Hutchison,’ he replied, ‘I am not afraid to be surprised by fear.’ ” 
* The Story of the Covenant. Fifty Youn ¢ Vighing By T. Ratcliffe Barnett, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 1928. Price 7s. ie 
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Few of the people of the Covenant have made a stronger appeal to the hearts 


and imagination of admirers of the Covenanters than the lion-hearted Richard 
Cameron. Accordingly, his gallant fight at Ayrsmoss, the effect of the vision of the 
mangled remains of Richard on his aged father, a prisoner in the Tolbooth, Edin- 
burgh, for attending Conventicles ; and the witness of nature to-day to the heroic 
past, afford Dr. Ratcliffe Barnett an excellent opportunity for displaying his 
picturesque style, his sensé of the dramatic, and his poetic sensitiveness to nature’s 
appeal. How well he has 'werceeded is shown by the following extract : 


“Then Richard Cameron prayed three times. 


‘O Lord, spare the green and take the ripe.’. 

With the élan of a fearless fighter, he cried to his brother Michael : 
‘Come, Michael, let us fight it out to the last. This is the day I have longed 
for . .'. thé day that we shall get the crown.’ Then he drew his sword 
and, like a lion, led on his little band. 

He fought desperately but calmly, as one who enjoys the strife. Seated 
on his white horse, he hacked his way right and left among the dragoons. 
The horse ran red with blood. He himself was pierced by a score of swords. 
So he died, like.a death his foes.” 

ark . 
“Old Allan es Fa his his had been cast into the Tolbooth 
* prison for holding conventicles in his house at Falkland. There, in the cell, 
they showed him the head and the hands. 
‘I ken them, I ken them,’ moaned the old =n, ‘they are my son’s. 
( O Ritchie, Ritchie!’ 
\ Then he took the poor remains on his knee, fondled them, and kissed 
them. Who shall blame him ? 

The whaups still fly across Ayrsmoss in the twilight, mourning the men 
of the Covenant who had so often sent the sough of their Psalms down the 
moorland winds. But, even now, when we remember, our hearts are hurt 

-. and sore.” 

The author is enthusiastic, and he. has the happy faculty of infusing his readers 
with his own feelings. He has reminded us, in this beautiful story, what we owe 
to our faithful forebears. His one desire is that the reading of his narrative should 
inspire us to serve God better in our day and generation. His worthy ambition 
should not be disappointed. 


Edinburgh. 
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IN HIS LIKENESS.* 


This is a book which is at once instructive and inspiring. From beginning to end 
it is full of rich spiritual teaching, setting forth the meaning and implications of 
Christian discipleship with remarkable lucidity, and inspiring the reader with some 
new desires after a more faithful following of the Master. It is not a book to be read 
hurriedly. There is much in each of the sixteen chapters which requires careful 


and prayerful study and the reader will not be content with a single perusal, but will. 


wish to come back again and again to many of the passages he has marked. To 
assimilate its teaching and to live in the spirit so clearly and beautifully revealed in its 
pages, would make a vast difference in the discipleship of most of us. 
_ May Dr. - s “ Essay ” have a multitude of readers. . 
B. Duxean. 
Edinburgh. 


© In His Likeness. An Essay in Discipleship. By The Rev. D. M. McIntyre, D.D. 
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